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plug-in AC model and a battery-operated set . 
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‘er These audiometers were, especially designed for 
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‘ | societies, clinics and all others interested in the testing 
bx : i 
and conservation of hearing—at a price within modest 
j j ‘ budgets. 
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only 12 pounds complete with accessories (including 
batteries in the battery-operated version). Allows in- 
dividual hearing tests, accurately and rapidly, under all 


conditions. 


We also recommend your consideration of the Sono- 
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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness arid 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lip readers and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 








What Is the Deaf Child’s Greatest Need? 


Almost anyone who is asked this question, ii he has had no contact with the education 
of the deaf, will reply immediately, “Speech.” 

That answer is wrong. The correct reply is “Language.” 

“But,” protested a bewildered parent recently, “aren’t speech and language the same 
thing?” 

Speech and language are by no means the same thing, and language is by far the 
more important of the two. Let us think about it a little. 

In order to function as a human being among other human beings, every person must 
have a means of communication. Without it he cannot express his thoughts, cannot under. 


stand the thoughts of others, and usually cannot prove to others that he is able to think. 
This means of communication is not necessarily speech, invaluable though speech is. 


No matter in what kind of school a deaf child has been educated, what happens 
afterwards, when he meets a person unfamiliar with the deaf? 


He must communicate. If he has learned to speak intelligibly, he communicates in 
spoken language. If he has no speech, or if his speech is poor and he cannot make him- 
self understood, he must write. Whether in speech or in writing, he must be able to put 
words together in a way that makes sense. In other words, he must have language. 


Occasionally one meets a well educated deaf person who has never learned to speak 
at all. With pencil and paper he can express his thoughts readily, sometimes in excellent 
colloquial English. He can communicate without difficulty with any English-using person 
who can read and write and will take the time to do so. All who know him recognize 
him as a thinking, participating member of society, though hampered and slowed down 
by his inability to speak and to understand speech. He functions as a responsible citizen 
for one reason: he has language. 

Anything that interferes with a deaf child’s acquisition of language increases his 
handicap. If, after he has learned the words in which to express a need, he is permitted 
to ask for what he wants by gesticulating, he is being penalized. If he says or writes 
such a sentence as “Joe want Christmas Day kitten white with black,” and nobody helps 
him to straighten out his distorted English and makes him understand that words must 
say what they mean, he is being done a grave injustice. 

A little hearing, skillfully trained and intelligently combined with the maximum use 
of lipreading. can be made invaluable in the acquisition of language as well as of speech. 
Where that hearing, however, is insufficient to have provided the child with a reasonably 
normal command of sentence structure, an earphone alone, unsupported by a trained 
teacher, is unlikely to be an acceptable substitute for a special school. 

The Volta Bureau has recently learned of two instances in which, acting on the advice 
of a man highly skilled in his own profession but untrained in the education of the deaf. 
parents have kept at home, attending ordinary schools, children with hearing so limited 
that straight language could not be acquired without special instruction. One of these 
children, now about nine, is writing sentences just as preposterous as the illustration above 
about the kitten. The other, an intelligent little second grader, is offering such jargon as 
the following in his eager attempts at a story about his dog: 


The Paddy 

I like a Paddy was play ball. This is Paddy ball. of that boy and girl play Paddy ball he like 
Paddy. yes” I like to. Paddy play ball ready go to with Paddy outside play with ball Jane play 
with Paddy. Dorothy play with Paddy, come back eat supper time ready go eat Paddy. I have a 
surprise for you. Mammy say. this for Paddy to. I like this for Paddy eat. I don no where Paddy 
surprise. I love Paddy kiss. Thank you. 

Unless these children receive help very soon, from somebody who knows how to teach 
language to children who cannot hear it, what chance have they of becoming adults who 
can participate in any ordinary discussion, whether in speech or in writing? How can they 
learn to have something to say unless they can use the words in which it must be said? 

The deaf child’s greatest need is language. 
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An Answer to a Teacher of the Deaf 


By ArtTHuUR B. SIMON 


ONG ago an educator of the deaf 
3 warned my parents that it was too 
difficult for a deaf child to cope with 
the hearing world, and that, if they went 
ahead with their plans to encourage me 
to be with the hearing as much as possible, 
some day they would come to him and beg 
him to put me into a group of deaf people. 
Hence the hint of smugness in his man- 
ner when we happened to meet the other 
day. He had heard I now had friends 
among the deaf. His attitude made me 
wonder why otherwise intelligent and sin- 
cere people think that the fact that deaf 
oralists do associate with one another de- 
feats the very purpose of oralism. 

What is the purpose of oralism, anyway ? 
Isn’t it to equip deaf children with tools 
to tackle better the conditions imposed on 
minorities by society which cannot and 
will not stop to create a special environ- 
ment for them? 

In emphasizing problems of “social 
life,” parents and teachers of the deaf tend, 
I think, to overlook the primary function 
of education as a whole, which is to inte- 
grate the individual into the economic pat- 
tern of the community. 

The question of fitting the deaf person 
into the social life of the community pc-.s 
a very great problem, but it does not ae- 
serve the prominence that it seems to have 
been given. It is secondary in the scheme 
of life. After all, we must work in order 
to live, and only when our economic status 
is assured can we turn our attention to our 
social relationships. 
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In view of such circumstances, it begins 
to appear slightly ridiculous that much of 
the argument on advantages and disadvan- 
tages of oralism should devolve on the 
social life of the deaf. 

However, I should like to plunge into the 
controversy in order to show that there is 
no discrepancy in my having found friend- 
ships with oralists after being brought. up 
in a hearing atmosphere. 

If I were given a choice only between a 
combined speech-and-sign method and pure 
manualism, I would choose the latter un- 
hesitatingly. Teaching children speech at 
first and then continuing their education 
in the manual language accomplishes noth- 
ing. Given no incentive to continue their 
progress in oralism, the deaf tend to aban- 
don it completely in favor of manualism. 
Thus all the efforts in teaching speech are 
wasted. 

At one time I met a deaf girl who in- 
sisted on writing notes to me, although she 
understood me _ perfectly through _lip- 
reading. I asked her to talk instead. It 
was a painful process for her, but her face 
lit up with happiness when I congratulated 
her on her successful attempt. She was 
one of several people who confessed to me 
their unhappiness in their inability to use 
speech as a means of communication, after 
having been introduced to it in their early 
years. They had found it difficult to ac- 
cept manualism wholly, but they had no 
other choice because of lack of encourage- 
ment at home and school. 

On the other hand, I know of a girl 
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whose hearing was seriously impaired at 
the age of six. She went through ten years 
of sign-using school before it was dis- 
covered that she had enough hearing left 
to rebuild a pattern of speech with a hear- 
ing aid. 

Today this girl speaks so well that one 
would never dream that she had been prac- 
tically a mute. She can pass as a hearing 
person now, and yet she is unhappy. She 
is bewildered by the hearing world, and 
prefers the company of the deaf. 

Such cases point to the truth that half- 
way measures are worthless, and are even 
worse than none at all. Only the continual 
maintenance of a hearing atmosphere can 
assure the success or oralism. 

Here is where parents must step in, from 
the very beginning. Naturally, they need 
training, and such a plan as the John Tracy 
Clinic offers is an ideal solution. Of course, 
many of them do not have the time to de- 
vote themselves to their children as much 
as they should, but if they make a little 
effort in the right direction, much can be 
done. 

The deaf child’s going to a special class 
in the school for the hearing minimizes 
his contacts with other deaf children while 
in his early years. When he is with the 
deaf, he doesn’t feel under compulsion to 
use speech and lipreading, but when a 
planned schedule at school throws him 
constantly into the company of those who 
can hear, it gives him opportunity to make 
use of spoken language. 


Once the child is in school, his parents 
cannot relax their efforts to keep him in a 
hearing atmosphere. They must keep on 
encouraging him to talk to them and others. 
They must make their home a place where 
the children in the neighborhood feel wel- 
come, and play and talk with the deaf 
child. 


If he has hearing brothers and sisters 
close to him in age, he has a great advan- 
tage. He can join in their daily activities. 
They will accept him without question if 
their parents do not make an issue of co- 
operation and so antagonize them against 
him. This situation can also be applied 
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to cousins of the same age. Table conver. 
sation plays a very important part in a 
deaf child’s education. Even bedtime 
stories help. 

The programs of junior and senior high 
schools make easy the placing of groups 
of deaf students in classes for the hearing, 
with a teacher available for speech lessons 
and special coaching. Their childhood will 
be beset by the cruelty of unthinking chil. 
dren. As with those who can hear, they will 
be respected very often if they will fight 
back and prove that they will not have 
anyone take advantage of them. Such a 
display of bravery will remove the stimulus 
of teasing them. 





Adolescence is particularly full of pit 
falls for deaf children. They are especially 
made unhappy by the indifference of 
schoolmates. The other children are too 
busy exploring the mysteries and _possi- 
bilities of adulthood and are still too un- 
sure of themselves to give more than a 
passing thought to their deaf acquaintances, 
Even if they do, they do not have time to 
extend a helping hand to them. 


If deaf adolescents are not given encour 
agement to keep up with the hearing world, 
they begin to seek friendships among the 
deaf. They naturally find comfort in the 
company of those who have the same prob 
lems as they. But if they are kept fighting 
on, they will grow to appreciate more the 
possibilities of companionship among the 
hearing. 

It is up to the teacher and parent te 
see that the deaf adolescent participates in 
school activities such as sports, class com: 
mittee work and dances. Such sharing of 
responsibilities will give him a_ higher 
esteem in his own eyes and his school 
mates’. 

Many a time I have regretted my decli- 
nation of a gracious invitition extended by 
the teacher in charge to work on my school 
annual. If I had been forced to do so, ! 
would have had a great deal of experience 
and would have been helped to combat my 
shyness which was a problem at that time. 

I attended my first school dance only 
at the urging of the class beauty on whom 
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| had somewhat of a crush. I'll never forget 
my elation at being asked for the first 
dance by this girl who had the pick of 
dancing partners. It encouraged me so 
that I found the nerve to ask the other girls 
to dance with me. 

My mother used to drag me to parties 
and dancing school against my will. It was 
only the frequency of such gatherings that 
made me overcome my discomfiture. The 
oftener I attended the more I learned all 
the little things that made up social rela- 
tionships, and so developed a social plan. 

Before Mother had learned not to be so 
lenient with me, she had given in to my 
adamant refusal to join the Boy Scouts. 
| am very sorry now that I did not co- 
operate with her then. I would have had 
more opportunity to participate in the 
hearing world and to build up more self- 
assurance. 

I do not think I would have had the cour- 
age to go to high school and college, where 
I was the only one with a congenital hear- 
ing impairment, if it had not been for the 
example of my sister and cousins. I wanted 
to be one of them, and felt I had to do the 
same things as they. 


It is true that some deaf children have 
more aptitude than others, but if they 
are helped to make use of speech and lip- 
reading continually, they will eventually 
have at least a useful if not a perfect means 
of communication. They will have had 
their knowledge and vocabularies increased 
in their association with hearing children 
who are more advanced than they at the 
same age. They will have had more op- 
portunity to face life situations and so to 
become more flexible in response to new 
experiences, such as the demands of the 
business world. 


Oralism, to be carried out systematically 
and consistently, depends on a program of 
continual exposure to a hearing atmos- 
phere. Once the deaf person has graduated 
into adulthood, he then can have the choice 
of making friends among the deaf. 

He will find that a mutual handicap in 
itself is insufficient as a common bond of 
interest in establishing friendships. There 
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have to be other mutual interests. A bird- 
hunter would find little in common with 
one who abhors shooting; and similarly, a 
Mason would not be on the best of terms 
with a Ku-Klux-Klan member. Such dif- 
ferences in taste arise from human nature, 
and, naturally, extend to deaf people. 

It has not been generally acknowledged 
that there are many deaf individuals who 
are unhappy because their choice of friend- 
ship is necessarily limited to groups of 
deaf people with whom they have no 
affinity. Only a few large deaf communi- 
ties such as in Chicago and New York 
make possible a variety of selection. 

Many oralists abandon speech in favor 
of manualism in such situations for the 
reason that there are far more manualists 
than oralists as the result of the present 
educational set-up. They cannot be blamed 
for doing so if they have not been given 
the benefit of an integrated program that 
is designed to help them become more 
socially adaptable along with their speech. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that 
the opportunities given to the deaf child 
to use speech are far more important than 
the quality of speech. Good speech can and 
does come with time and use. It is a skill 
that must be constantly practiced, just as 
the skill of opera singing or ballet dancing 
must be, in order to reach the highest level 
of achievement possible and to stay there. 

My oralist friends and I agree it is not 
healthy, from the viewpoint of speech, to 
see one another often at the expense of 
dropping our contacts with hearing friends. 
We understand one another so readily that 
we do not feel the need to use speech dis- 
tinctly and correctly. For myself, I have 
the bad habit of not using my voice with 
lipreaders, because I don’t have to remem- 
ber then the proper pitch, especially in 
public places. 

We oralists realize we can easily fall 
into the plight of a deaf young man who 
had had the best instruction possible. He 
had little opportunity and time for social 
contacts in his studying for a master’s de- 
gree in chemistry one year. When he re- 
turned home, he could hardly be under- 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Something New in Crafts 


By Leta AbaIR ACKER 


KILLFUL fingers mean so much to 
S any child but especially to the deaf 
and the hard of hearing child. | 
have always been interested in teaching 
crafts to handicapped children. Nothing 
gives me so much pleasure as to discover 
and develop a pupil’s talent along this line. 
A number of years ago I began teaching 
my pupils to make marionettes and pup- 
pets. We made our own theater and stage 
properties. The furniture was made of 
cardboard, as it is light and easily han- 
dled. The scenery and background were 
made on cloth and with colored crayons. 
We found the cloth more desirable than pa- 
per because it did not tear easily, was 
soundless, and was more durable. 

I found puppets more desirable than 
marionettes for small children. The strings 
of the marionettes become tangled and the 
marionettes are much harder to manipulate 
and make than the puppets that go over the 
hand. 


The children made many puppets and 
became quite adept at handling them. They 
learned to give so much expression to their 
movements that no two shows were ever 
the same. They would have their puppets 
put the furniture on the stage, sweep a 
floor, raise an umbrella, drive a cardboard 
car, push a wheelbarrow, use a hoe, or 
sprinkle a garden, and do all sorts of cley- 
er things which developed originality. The 
girls made all sorts of costumes at home 
and at school. 

We gave shows, at first in our own room, 
then in the school auditorium. The art su- 
pervisor visited us one day and asked us 
to take part in a program at the Kansas 
City Municipal Auditorium for the Mis. 
souri State Teachers Association. 

These performances were good training 
in developing speech. A loud speaker was 
placed inside our little puppet theater in 
the large auditorium. I was pleased when 
people in the audience told me they under- 





A CLAY-MODELING PROJECT: THE THREE WISE MEN 
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BROOM DOLLS, FIST PUPPETS. AND ALL THE OBJECTS AROUND THE CHILDREN—CANDLE, 
VASE, ANIMAL, AND DOLLS—ARE MADE OF THE CLAY 


stood every word which was said. They 
also complimented us on the appearance of 
our puppet theater, which had a fresh coat 
of paint in honor of the occasion. It was 
painted yellow and decorated with clowns 
and circus scenes. We had light bulbs 
from Christmas trees for footlights and a 
curtain that was very easy to move at the 
slightest touch. 

We have shows familiar to everybody, 
such as The Three Bears, Peter Rabbit, 
Little Red Riding Hood, The Three Pigs, 
Cinderella, and Hansel and Gretel. 

A neighboring library gave free puppet 
shows on Saturdays. They ordered many 
of their puppets from us. A boy in my 
room, lame as well as hard of hearing, had 
exceptional ability so we let him fill these 
orders. . 

We made puppets and sold them for con- 
tributions to the Red Cross. If our puppet 
supply had been greater we could have 
made larger sales. As it was, we gave more 
to the Red Cross than any other room in 
the building. 


’ The children’ and I went shopping for 
materials, and kept account of our ex- 
penses. If we had any spare cash we talked 
over how the money should be spent. Some 
of our money went for dance records for 
the victrola and some for music to be 
played between scenes so the audience 
would not get restless and bored. 

At first we made our puppets of papier- 
mache but this method took so much 
time from “readin’, ritin’ and ‘rithmetic” 
that we did a little experimenting. The re- 
sult of the experiments was a powder that 
could be mixed with water in a jiffy and 
used as clay. It needed no firing, did not 
break easily, and was very light in weight. 
A puppet head made of this material was 
very light and easy to balance on one fin- 
ger. 

It was also very clean, and did not soil 
the clothes or hands. In fact, some of the 
boys’ hands were cleaner when they fin- 
ished modeling than when they began! 

The clay powder was so successful and 

(Continued on page 194) 
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AST month, | invited comment on a 
letter which was published in that 
issue, a long letter from “B.S.” in 

Canada. I remarked that I might have 
some things to say in reply, myself. There 
has not been time for my readers to send 
in their reactions, so | shall take up one or 
two points that particularly struck me as 
illustrating the writer’s point of view. To 
quote one paragraph: 


I still bear a good sized grudge against 
a vast segment of the hearing world for its 
still uneducated attitude toward deafness as 
such, Deafness is still associated, if not 
with dumbness, then with immaturity and 
lack of judgment. The deaf person is still 
not judged as an individual, but as a mem- 
ber of that class known as “the deaf.” And 
deafness is still good for a bit of clean fun 
—in books, in jokes, and on the screen. To 
illustrate one point: most of those who read 
these lines have seen the movie, “The 
Snake Pit.” Can anyone explain the intro- 
duction into that movie of the appalling 
caricature of a hearing aid user in the per- 
son of the lady doctor? If those responsible 
for the movie were questioned, their an- 
swer, no doubt, would be that that charac- 
ter was introduced for comic relief. Which 
goes to show you. 

Oh, I know, some will want to point in 
contrast to “Johnny Belinda.” But it was 
not Belinda’s deafness which appealed to 
the sympathies .of the audience. It was her 
pathetic lack of speech, and the heavy 
drama evolved around her. 


Reams have been written about “Johnny 
Belinda” in magazines for the hard of 
hearing and the deaf issued in half a dozen 
languages, and every possible point of view 
has been aired. Oralists have complained 
because Belinda did not learn to speak— 
though how they expected a grown woman 
to learn speech is not explained—and sign 
users have complained because she did not 
use more signs. All of them alike have ob- 
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jected to Belinda’s lack of education, as if 
the portrayal of an uneducated deaf person 
were intended to indicate that all deaf per. 
sons are uneducated. Which of course is 
nonsense; and there is no point in telling 
these objectors that Warner Brothers did 
not set out to make a propaganda movie 
on the subject of deafness. They simply 
tried to make a good movie, and, thanks to 
Jane Wyman and some other people, they 
succeeded. 


“The Snake Pit” 
As for “The Snake Pit” and the hard of 


hearing doctor, I really don’t see why a 
hard of hearing person should feel offend- 
ed by the episode any more than members 
of the American Medical Association, or 
the American Nurses’ Association or the 
American Psychiatric Association should 
feel offended because several of the doctors 
and nurses and psychiatrists in “The Snake 
Pit” were extremely stupid people. 

Personally, although I have experienced 
all phases of deafness from a slight to a 
total loss of hearing, and have been in al- 
most every conceivable situation where 
deafness is an acute embarrassment, I have 
never taken it so seriously that I am af- 
fronted by jokes about deafness. The jokes 
are often very funny and enjoyable, as, for 
instance, a full page cartoon that appeared 
in The New Yorker some years ago, show- 
ing a pert young thing talking to a solid, 
middle aged man wearing a hearing aid. 
She is saying, “I said, yes, I think I could 
learn to care for you. . . . What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Battery gone dead?” | 
showed that to Miss Timberlake, and we 
both thought it was amusing enough to re- 
produce in the Votta Review. We went 
so far as to obtain permission from the 
New Yorker, but somehow there never was 
room for it, or something. Anyhow, al- 
though Miss Timberlake was even then 
wearing a hearing aid, I am quite sure she 
was not offended by the picture. 
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] have tried to comprehend the sensitive- 
ness some of the hard of hearing feel in 
such matters, and I have decided it is be- 
cause they identify themselves so entirely 
with their handicap that they consider the 
handicap the most important thing in their 
makeup. Yet this conclusion hardly seems 
plausible, as they would be the first to af- 
firm if the question were put to them in 
this way. 

I once sat next to a little colored boy 
about nine years old, the only colored child 
in a large group of white children gathered 
to attend a Christmas theatrical perform- 
ance arranged for them by a local service 
club. There was a fairy pantomime, dur- 
ing which the little colored boy sat en- 
tranced, his whole attention focussed on the 
stage, even though he remained wary and 
not quite at ease. There followed some 
jugglers whom he watched wonderingly; 
and then came a pair of blackface, slap- 
stick comedians. They were white men, 
obviously blacked up, and they were in- 
tended to be very funny. The instant they 
came on the stage, the little colored boy 
shut his eyes tight and put his fingers in 
his ears, and he remained that way 
throughout the act, only lifting an eyelid 
now and then to see if it were over. 

He was obviously doing something he 
had been taught to do, and it was easy to 
see why he had been taught this, for be- 
hind his repudiation of the blackfaced 
comedians were centuries of racial antag- 
onism and misunderstanding. He had been 
well trained in other ways, and was far 
better behaved than most of the white chil- 
dren. He accepted his candy and ice cream 
and ate them quietly and warily in a cor- 
ner. I stayed with him until the party was 
over, and shook hands with him at the 
end, accepting his shy “Thank you, ma’am,” 
although I had had nothing to do with the 
party except to be invited to it, and had 
attached myself to him because I thought 
he looked lonely. 

Now this child had a reason for identi- 
fying himself with what he considered an 
affront to his race; yet it does not seem to 
me that deafness belongs in the same cate- 
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gory. It is not a racial characteristic, The 
deaf are not identified with one another 
except superficially, by their handicap, and 
there is no reason why they should be upset 
by a piece of nonsense in which deafness 
is featured. At least that is the way I look 
at it. 


“Exclusively for the Hard of 
Hearing” 

Here is another matter, brought up in 
another letter by the same writer as the 
one quoted. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

The Mail Box is always first with me, 
and, with one exception, always worth read- 
ing. It is always interesting to digest your 
comments though I may occasionally dis- 
agree with you. The one exception is when 
even a part of the Mail Box is taken up with 
letters and comments on the education of 
deaf children. I'll be quite frank in saying 
that this fills me with real resentment. | 
figure it this way. The Vouita Review, 
about 90% of it, is devoted to the educa- 
tion and problems of the deaf child, while, 
I venture to guess, half the subscribers are 
adult hard of hearing persons who have no 
direct interest in the education of the deaf. 

The Mail Box, a Readers’ Forum for us, 
should be devoted exclusively to discus- 
sions about the adult hard of hearing. 
There are letters in the Mail Box that right- 
fully should be in The Parents and Teach- 
ers Talk It Over Department, or in a sep- 
arate article. Well, it is a free country, and 
what about democracy and British Justice? 
So, I can speak my mind, can’t 1? But the 
above is the only peeve | have against 
Molly, and you can tell her I still think she 
Is tops. 

B. S., Canada 

Thank you, B. S., for that pleasant com- 
pliment, and thank you for liking this de- 
partment, even if we occasionally disagree. 
I must tell you that there is a very simple 
and practical, and, we might almost say, 
hopeful reason why the education of the 
deaf increasingly creeps into this column, 
which, ten years ago, when it was first 
started, was exclusively concerned with the 
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problems of the hard of hearing adult. The 
reason may be given in two words: hear- 
ing aids. 

There is not so wide a gulf between the 
deaf and the hard of hearing as there used 
to be, because a good many of both groups 
are now wearing hearing aids, and hearing 
with them. Moreover, there is not so wide 
a gulf as there once was between the hard 
of hearing and the normally hearing, and 
the reason again is—hearing aids. 


The Years Bring Changes 


During the past ten years, and especially 
since the war, hearing aids have improved 
so much, have become so much more use- 
ful and so much easier to handle and to 
wear, that more and more hard of hearing 
individuals are putting them on and going 
about their business in the world of the 
hearing, if not quite on the same level, still 
sufficiently on the same level to prevent 
their having as many social and psycho- 
logical and personal problems as they used 
to have. Conzequently, they don’t write so 
many letters about their problems as they 
used to do. 

Organizations for the hard of hearing 
have changed their character since they 
were founded twenty-five and thirty years 
ago. They used to be primarily social and 
educational clubs for hard of hearing 
adults. They provided lipreading classes 
and social activities which the hard of 
hearing could enjoy without the strain and 
embarrassment they suffered in groups of 
the normally hearing. At the club rooms, 
the members were provided with entertain- 
ments that did not require hearing to be 
enjoyable, and with lectures by persons 
“used to talking to the hard of hearing,” 
and “with lips that are easy to read,” talks 
explained by phrases written on the black- 
board to help clarify the subject matter. 

When the group hearing aids were in- 
troduced in the late twenties, all of this 
began to change. The hard of hearing 
could enjoy all sorts of lectures and musi- 
cal entertainments, and it was no longer 
necessary for the lecturer to “have lips that 
are easy to read,” for nobody was reading 
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his lips, which were usually hidden behind 
a mike. 

Then in the late thirties, individual aids 
became so much better that even the group 
aids were not required, and the hard of 
hearing did not need to go to the club 
rooms for entertainment. They went to 
theatres and concerts and motion picture 
shows, able to hear so much of what went 
on that they derived enjoyment from it, 
They went to parties with the normally 
hearing, bravely sporting their hearing 
aids. 

Gradually, through the years, the whole 
set up of organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing changed. They became “hearing so- 
cieties,” and began providing hearing aid 
service, with opportunities for everyone to 
try different aids and receive advice about 
buying one. This service was extended to 
parents of young hard of hearing and deaf 
children; and before long Saturday morn- 
ing classes for preschool deaf children and 
their mothers were organized in the club 
rooms. From being social clubs they be 
came social service clubs, with more and 
more departments for social service of one 
kind or another. They had to do this or 
fall apart, because their original purpose, 
to provide lipreading practice and _ social 
life for the adult hard of hearing, had been 
largely superseded. 

Lipreading was the prime motivation of 
these organizations in the first place, and 
all the oldest of the societies and guilds 
for the hard of hearing originated from 
schools of lipreading, but now, with the in- 
evitability of growth and change, lipread- 
ing has fallen into the background. Even 
the schools of lipreading are adding hear- 
ing aid service to their functions, since 
their pupils want to hear as well as to read 
lips. 

Personally, I think lipreading has been 
pushed too far into the background, and I 
am sorry about it. The fact was borne im 
upon me not so many months ago when I 
was visited by an indignant lady who re 
sented something I wrote in this column in 
1948 about a meeting I attended at which 

(Continued on page 188) 
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A New Oral School in Mexico 


By Epmunpa E. DE FLorEs 


ECAUSE I have a deaf son and am 
myself a teacher, I have devoted 
my time to teaching orally those 

who suffer with this defect, whether it 
comes from a congenital origin or may be 
as a result of some sickness. I have had 
encouraging results, both with my son and 
with the two small groups of children that 
I am teaching, for the children now speak 
and understand language by lipreading. 
The first group is of eight pupils who 
began in September 1947 and who are now 
in the third grade of oral teaching. This 
group I formed, inspired in the great wish 
to establish a school environment for my 
son Edmund. The second group is formed 
by ten pupils who are in the first grade and 
, 


whom I started in September 1949. I was 
encouraged by suggestions of some Gov- 
ernment officials who offered me their co- 
operation; however, | am at present sup- 
porting my school in a private way at my 
own home in Monterrey, N. L., Mexico. 
The majority of the children are poor and 
cannot afford to pay for their tuition. 

I realize that this task to which I have 
put my shoulders is too heavy, but I have 
the intention to persevere as far as my ef- 
forts and my possibilities may allow me, 
of course, with God’s help. 
than interested in being made aware of 


I am more 


the advancements that there may be for 
the rehabilitation of the deaf. 





NO FRIVOLITY, PLEASE! THE SERIOUS EXPRESSIONS APPEAR TO INDICATE THAT A BIRTH. 
DAY IS A MOMENTOUS OCCASION IN MEXICO. MRS. EDMUNDA de FLORES AND HER 
PUPILS ARE HELPING THE BOY ON THE RIGHT CELEBRATE HIS NINTH. EDMUND de FLORES, 
WHO INSPIRED THE FOUNDING OF THIS SCHOOL, IS SECOND FROM THE LEFT, STANDING. 
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In Praise of a Team’ 


By J. Spatpinc and F. W. CocKERSOLE 


R. IRENE EWING (better known 

to most of the older teachers of 

the deaf as Mrs. Ewing), who was 
the first lecturer appointed by Manchester 
University when the new venture in train- 
ing teachers of the deaf was begun in 1919, 
has recently retired from full participa- 
tion in the work of the Department: and 
Dr. T. S. Littler who was physicist to the 
Department for 18 years, has just been ap- 
pointed Director of the new Research Unit 
on Deafness established in London under 
the Medical Research Council. 


To the writers, who have been very close- 
ly associated with the Department from 
the beginning, it seems therefore a fitting 
moment, not so much for a detailed his- 
tory of its work, as for a brief apprecia- 
tion of the team which has produced such 
inspiring and magnificent results in the 
short space of 30 years. 


“Team” is the fitting word. One cannot 
write of Mrs. Ewing’s work without realiz- 
ing at once that it is inextricably inter- 
woven with the work of Dr. A. W. G. Ew- 
ing—each has been the supplement and the 
complement of the other. Equally one has 
to realize that Dr. Littler’s work is similarly 
interwoven with their work and with the 
whole effort of the Department. Besides 
these three leaders many others have fig- 
ured in the team—as remarkable an exam- 
ple as one would be likely to find anywhere, 
of a body of unassuming people, working 
persistently and wholly unselfishly, under 
the all-pervading inspiration of Mrs. 
Ewing, towards the common end: the 

*This article, written by the heads of two promi- 
nent English schools for the Deaf, is reprinted from 
The Teacher of the Deaf, the English professional 
journal. Admirers of Dr. and Mrs. Ewing in this 
country, where they have lectured extensively, will 
be interested in learning that they are to sail late in 
May for Australia, to review and advise about the 
education of the deaf during July, August, and Sep- 
tember. They are making the trip in response to in- 
vitations from the Australian government and from 
each of the states that comprise the Commonwealth. 
Dr. Littler has not visited the United States, but his 
scientific work is well known here, and good wishes 


will follow him to his new position in London.— 
EDITOR. 


amelioration of the handicap of deafness, 

So, therefore, although Mrs. Ewing and 
Dr. Littler are the immediate occasion of 
this tribute, it will inevitably be concerned 
with the whole effort of the Department. 

In the beginning Mrs. Ewing (then Miss 
Irene R. Goldsack) was single-handed: 
few outside the University can have any 
idea how hard she worked. She had to 
plan the whole scheme from the beginning: 
get out the course of study, prepare a sylla- 
bus, prepare lectures, interview and select 
students, coach them, teach them how to 
teach, and run all the secretarial work of 
the department without help. A more for- 
midable task can rarely have faced one in- 
dividual working single-handed. 

Her determination and her passionate 
singleness of purpose—to help the deaf 
child at any cost—have brought trium- 
phant success, for her personally, and for 
the whole team. 

Difficulties have been many and great— 
even among teachers of the deaf there was 
lukewarmness towards the establishment of 
the department! 

Dr. Ewing went to the University origi- 
nally as one of Miss Goldsack’s students 
and their marriage may be taken as the be- 
ginning of the team work which has since 
grown so rapidly and extensively. Dr. Ew- 
ing’s own researches into the problems of 
partial deafness, the early results of which 
were published as his thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree (“Aphasia in Children”) have had 
repercussions all around the world and 
have resulted in a much more effective ap- 
proach to the problem of the education of 
children with some remains of hearing. 

Incidentally, this work succeeded in dis: 
pelling the old idea that the “partials” 
were mentally defective—a service almost 
as great as the development of a better way 
to educate them, namely the “Hearing-lip- 
reading method.” Experiments on this be- 
gan first without any hearing aids at all— 
and even in these conditions the value of 
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the method was quickly made plain. But 
the strain on the teacher’s unaided voice 
was too great: and all sorts of hearing aids, 
including non-electrical ones, were tried. 


All however were defective in some way 
—they emphasized some frequencies too 
much, others they killed altogether—and 
progress in this direction seemed to have 
come to a stop. Then the way opened—by 
what some of us can only regard as a di- 
rect intervention of providence. Dr. Litt- 
ler, a scientist with unusual qualifications 
in acoustics and electricity, who had just 
returned from work in Egypt, came to the 
University seeking research work—came 
with exactly the knowledge that the Ewings 
needed to press on with their hearing-aid 


work. And so the third member was added. 


to the team—a man as selflessly devoted to 
the cause of the deaf as the Ewings them- 
selves. His work produced a revolution in 
electrical hearing-aids. He solved the prob- 
lem that had so far been baffling—the re- 
production of all the frequencies required 
for speech, without undue emphasis or dis- 
tortion at any frequency. This is but one 
aspect of his very varied work for the De- 
partment—work incidentally, which might 
have made him a relatively wealthy man 
had he cared to exploit it commercially. 
But it was all done without thought of per- 
sonal profit and the results were published 
freely for anyone to use in the service of the 
deaf. Dr. Littler’s work which is best known 
to teachers generally, was the designing of 
the group hearing-aids for several schools, 
for a full-scale try-out when the hearing- 
lip-reading method was getting established. 
But he did a great deal of other work in 
the University Laboratories, particularly in 
the scientific testing of commercial hearing- 
aids, and in the design of audiometers. 
Much of the knowledge gained was utilized 
in the production of the “Government” 
hearing aid, The Medresco: and Dr. Littler 
was appointed Secretary of the Acoustics 
Committee of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil which was responsible for the design. 
It is quite impossible to do anything like 
justice to the manifold and varied scien- 
tific work that Dr. Littler has put into his 
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work for the deaf but it is possible to ex- 
press our admiration for his complete de- 
votion to their cause. All his knowledge, 
all his skill, have been freely and fully at 
the disposal of any who needed it, espe- 
cially the schools for the deaf. Both the 
writers have had abundant experience of 
this and both are personally grateful. 


It is no exaggeration to say that, but for 
Dr. Littler’s work, there would not now be 
such effective and extensive help for all 
who have defective hearing. “Si monu- 
mentum quaeris, circumspice” can be as 
fittingly applied to Littler as to Wren. _ 

Mrs. Ewing’s work has embraced every 
corner of the whole field of the education 
of the deaf, and more recently she has been 
concentrating on the pre-school child—and 
particularly on the first two years of life. 
with results not only encouraging but frank- 
ly astonishing. Now that she has “official- 
ly” retired she is starting out on new work 
—an attempt to find out whether the meth- 
ods so successfully used with these pre- 
school children in their own homes, can be 
applied in the nursery school. 


It is difficult to write adequately of Mrs. 
Ewing and her work without appearing to 
be fulsome. Superlatives only detract if 
used too freely! When one remembers that 
the greater part of her work has been done 
under the handicap of her own very severe 
deafness, the wonder grows that one person 
can have achieved so much. Only the burn- 
ing determination to give her all in the 
service of the deaf has provided the driving 
force that has got so much done—by oth- 
ers as well as by herself. No wonder her 
students worship her—and the inspiration 
she has given them will serve the deaf long 
after she has passed from us. 

Inspiration is the note on which we 
should like to end. Apart from the actual 
achievements of her work, the most valu- 
able contribution Mrs. Ewing has given 
the deaf is the infection with her own burn- 
ing enthusiasm of those with whom she has 
come into contact. All of us who have met 
her have felt her spirit—and we are better 
teachers for it. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


of temper tantrums, obstreperous be- 

havior, and demands to play near city 
traffic, the parents also indicate their ef- 
forts to find the sources of these problems 
and to deal with them effectively. This ap- 
proach to discipline is emphasized in a 
recent book by Dorothy Baruch, “New 
Ways in Discipline” (You and Your Child 
Today). 


Don’t “Try Too Hard” 


Bobby Jean, who is now five years old, 
wears a hearing aid. Until recently, her 
mother taught her at home. Her hearing 
loss is about sixty percent. 

Much has happened since | last wrote. | 
received the Roundabout on our last day 
in our old home, and this is the first day 
in our new one. Since the last round of 
letters, we took Bobby Jean to her third 
doctor, who insisted that she had very lit- 
tle hearing and that any speech that she 
had came from imitation because she was 
alert and eager to learn. We wrote to sev- 
eral schools, visited a few, and finally de- 
cided that the Pilot Institute in Dallas was 
just what we wanted for her. We decided 
to sell our home, find a new job, and move. 
On all of these trips, Bobby Jean was a 
well behaved little girl. 

In July, we made a trip back to the 
school, and Bobby Jean refused all tests 
and had a temper tantrum. They asked us 
to bring her back the next day, which we 
did, but only to be faced with the same re- 
sults. Dr. Lane of Central Institute was 
speaking in Dallas, so I talked with her. 
She saw Bobby Jean and although she said 
she was behaving badly, gave her a clear 
bill of mental health. We also saw a psy- 
chiatrist who said that she had a fear com- 
plex because of the many doctors whom 
she had seen. He also thought that I had 
taken her to too many places and had made 
too many decisions for her. His advice 
was to treat her more like a normal child, 
to expect her to do more for herself, and 


l PRESENTING the following problems 


to stop trying out everything new that | 
heard of. We finally made a third trip to 
the Pilot Institute, and Bobby Jean finally 
cooperated. 

I am telling this because I hope that it 
will help others to avoid my mistakes. Even 
though Bobby Jean learned a lot in the 
past two years, she was not behaving nor- 
mally. “At home with people she knew, she 
was a nice child. But if she cried when we 
were out somewhere, I always took her 
home. I always tried very hard to avoid 
trouble, to keep her rested and happy, and 
never to lose my temper. I now think that 
my calm treatment was “all wet.” She had 
never been anywhere but that crying took 
her home, and she was plain mad. It is 
only when we try to use every opinion that 
we hear of on how to teach a deaf child 
that we get our children mixed up. If I 
had it to do all over again, I would put 
Bobby Jean in school at 21% years and 
follow the advice of the school in regard to 
a hearing aid. We have now changed our 
ways of doing things. Instead of avoiding 
trouble, | take care of her tantrums and 
demands as they come along. I don’t let 
her take up all of my time, either. 


Mrs. A. W.°A., Texas. 


“Problem Parents,” Says This Father 


Julianna, who is 21% years old, was born 
deaf. The amount of her hearing loss has 
not been determined. 

We are now “native” Californians, and 
we like it. (A native in Los Angeles is 
anyone who plans to stay a while!) No 
more 110 degrees with 100 percent humid- 
ity. Gone are the wind storms, and, un 
fortunately, gone also are the lovely changes 
of seasons that we were so used to. 

Mrs. F. and Julie flew from Oklahoma, 
while my mother-in-law and I drove out. 
I had a wonderful five-day trip, but the 
eight-hour plane ride for Mrs. F. and Julie 
was something else again. Now there's 
something to remember: It makes no dif- 
ference whether a youngster is deaf, blind, 
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or one hundred percent—he raises the roof, 
one way or another, on long trips. I guess 
jt was a toss-up whether Julie did more 
damage to the plane or whether two nice 
boys from Philadelphia won top honors. 
Julie bore up well under the strain of mov- 
ing, but after we arrived here, she became 
quite a handful. It turned out that all she 
wanted was to see our own things again 
and regain her sense of security. In due 
time, our furniture arrived, and she be- 
came an angel once more. 

Soon after our arrival, Mrs. F. paid a 
visit to the John Tracy Clinic. It is right 
in the middle of the University of South- 
ern California’s campus and consists of two 
woodframe houses. Obviously these are 
not intended to house the clinic for the 
future, because just inside the door of the 
house containing the offices is an architect’s 
sketch of the future clinic. The present 
buildings are nicely painted and are kept 
as neat as twenty children will allow. The 
classes for parents and the training for chil- 
dren are conducted here and in a third 
house in the rear. Upon our arrival, we 
were taken around the clinic and introduced 
to the staff. If you’ve taken the Tracy 
Course and sent them a picture of your 
child, it is now tacked up on one wall or 
another of the office building. 

When we arrived, the summer course 
had been in session for two weeks, so we 
did the best we could to catch up. I believe 
that there were about twenty mother-child 
combinations and five mothers alone. In 
addition there were several graduate stu- 
dents taking accredited courses in educa- 
tion of the deaf, so it was quite a group. I 
might add, it is quite a center, since the 
entire speech department of the University 
is clustered around the clinic. 

A week was spent in three ways. One 
group would watch the children at play 
and take notes on certain actions, like 
mother-child relationships or child-teacher 
relationships. While this was going on, an- 
other classroom group was observing a 
teacher’s instruction period with various 
children. 

I could write for hours on this but of 
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course time doesn’t permit. If any of you 
are having trouble in getting desired re- 
sults from your teaching periods with your 
child, check to see if you “go along with 
your child” and not vice versa. Do you ac- 
tually plan what you will cover during this 
period? This proves to be the biggest fail- 
ing of parents. : 

Last of all, the students gather for con- 
ferences. I was the only man in attendance 
at most of these conferences, so the ladies 
really let down their hair. What odd crea- 
tures women are—almost as odd as men! 
The main theme in this phase of instruction 
was, “The Psychological Approach to the 
Problem of Deafness.” To boil it down to 
one thought, the class agreed that the big- 
gest hurdle for a deaf child lay in the 
ability of the parents to know themselves. 
When a child is a problem, the trouble can 
generally be traced to some unstable act of 
the parents. I believe in these theories when 
they are tempered with good sense. Ac- 
cording to the consensus of opinion, when 
mother and dad settle down and treat their 
child as they would any other child and en- 
joy life, then the biggest part of the prob- 
lem of deafness is solved. 

Do you remember when your child first 
started to make sense? Until now, Julie 
has been a pretty helpless baby; but in the 
past two months, she has certainly changed. 
Now she insists on doing things herself, 
and when she goes too fast on her tricycle 
and gets into trouble, we are no longer 
called. Instead of wild cries and gesturing 
at the dinner table, we now have a child 
who babbles and tries desperately to talk 
—and will. One word which she has 
formed perfectly on her lips is “hot.” It is 
an easy one, but we are pleased to hear her 
say it. In Oklahoma, Julie had few friends, 
but now the house is over-run by all ages. 
Association with other children really 
makes a difference. 

The Minnesota football game is on, and 
I’m about out of paper, so will close. Your 
letters are very interesting. May you 
achieve your goals, but enjoy it while you 
are doing it, please. 


Mr. K. F., California. 
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Can She Be Independent? 


Francine was born deaf. She is four and 
a half years old, and, although the degree 
of her hearing loss has not been deter- 
mined, she has been fitted with a hearing 
aid which she wears in school. 

I have a problem 
the mothers in this group can help me. We 
live in a large apartment house in New 
York City, and Francine plays with the 
hearing children in the building. Of late. 
the mothers of these children permit them 
to go out and play alone on the sidewalk. 
Of course, I never dreamed of attempting 
it. While some of the children can be 
trusted, at times, I have seen them take a 
chance and cross the street alone, which 
frightens me. Francine is very much up- 
set because I do not permit her the same 
privileges, but how can I? Other mothers 
can call their children when they are doing 
something wrong, but in my case, it is dif- 
ferent. Francine keeps telling me that she 
is a big girl and doesn’t want me to escort 
her or to watch her. A few times when I 
was busy doing something, she has gone 
downstairs alone, and, of course, I was 
very upset about it and had to go after her. 
At times when I have to wait for the ele- 
vator or am taking down her doll carriage. 
I will give her the privilege of going down- 
stairs. This makes her feel quite impor- 
tant. I do not do it too often because I do 
not want her to feel that she can go any 
time that she feels like it. Am I wrong in 
holding her back? 

Mrs. W. K., New York. 


with which some of 


Alertness, the Keynote for Safety 


Advice is passed on to Mrs. W. K. by the 
mother of four year old Billy, who is also 
concerned with the same problem. Billy, 
who is severely deaf, wears a hearing aid 
all the time and attends a public school 
kindergarten. 

Mrs. K., I know exactly how you feel 
and so shall share some advice which Mrs. 
Montague sent to me. “About traffic—one 
thing to remember is that even persons 
with some hearing do not depend on their 
hearing for safety; they depend on sight 
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and general alertness; and a deaf child is 
far more alert and attentive than a hearing 
one, if he is properly trained. You can- 
not do one bit of good lecturing your son 
about the dangers of cars; the only pos- 
sible way to meet the traffic problem is to 
give him plenty of drill in crossing streets 
properly, stopping at the curb to look both 
ways and doing it enough so that it sinks 
in. Then turn him loose and stop worrying 
about him. A deaf person is ordinarily 
much safer in trafhe than a hearing one, 
because he is usually ten times more alert. 
I know this to be true because | am totally 
deaf, and. if I am ever hurt in traffic, it 
will be the fault of some nervous hearing 
friend grabbing at me in the middle of the 
street instead of letting me alone to guide 
myself. Nothing annoys me more than to 
have a hearing person try to ‘help’ me 
across the street; so I have a great deal of 
sympathy with deaf children whose parents 
get nervous about traffic. It is true that | 
am an adult and that your son is only four 
years old, but I lived five years in a school 
for the deaf in the heart of New York City, 
and over and over again, I saw one house 
mother chaperoning four or five small chil- 
dren across busy crossings. The children 
learned quickly to look both ways, to ob- 
serve the lights, to wait for an adult, to 
move quietly without haste or alarm; and 
in all the years I was there, I never knew a 
child to get hurt, although they often 
played in front of the school on the side- 
walk during recess.” 

Although I realize that Mrs. Montague 
knows what she is talking about, I do feel 
that a child relaxes at home and with home 
rules more than he does at school. Did 
you snap to attention as quickly for your 
family as you did for your teachers? | 
didn’t. However, I am going to drill Billy 
in crossing the street and try to be less 
nervous about him. 


Mrs. J. E., Mississippi. 


Verses from California 
The parents of the John Tracy Clinic 
Auxiliary enjoyed the following poem 
(Continued on page 188) 
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Strolling Wists: the Epitaphs Grow 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


FRIEND whose intelligence quotient 
A has been raised considerably by 
reading my essays in the VOLTA 
Review and elsewhere, warns me that | 
should occasionally change my tempo. (Be- 
ing connected with the sports staff of a 
large newspaper, he calls it “change of 
pace” rather than change of tempo.) He is 
upset because he noticed that I had two or 
three essays of a so-called humorous char- 
acter in succession in this great family 
paper. (Incidentally, he is not deafened. 
Years ago he used to see my sports sketches 
in his own paper and, learning that I con- 
tributed to the VoLTa Review, he looked 
up that magazine in the Library of Con- 
gress Periodical Room, where he goes fre- 
quently for his literary free lunches.) 

His suggestion is quite welcome. I love 
to talk, and am always glad to get encour- 
agement to continue. He writes, “Don't 
try to be funny all the time. Write on a 
grave topic occasionally.” I am not sure 
that I exactly like his use of the word try, 
but perhaps he was not being deliberately 
insulting. As to writing on a grave topic, 
that suits me very nicely indeed, for I have 
for a long time been collecting interesting 
epitaphs. Sauntering through a cemetery 
(you didn’t think I could spell that, did 
you?) is not always a sobering experience. 
I should think it would be an inspiration 
to a real author. 

Here is a tomb, for example, that bears 
the epitaph: “Beneath this narrow mound 
of clay, lies Jeremiah Daniels; who early 
in the month of May, removed his winter 
flannels.” By putting two and two togeth- 
er a person with a real literary bent, not 
merely a slight stoop such as I have, could 
produce a neat story involving cause and 
effect. 

Or that inscription over the grave of a 
dentist—what a thought-provoking thing it 
is: “Here lies the body of dentist DeMille. 
It’s the largest cavity he’ll ever fill.” 


If you wish something a bit more senti- 
mental, consider this: “John Phillips. Ac- 
cidently shot as a mark of affection by his 
brother.” A slight variation of this epi- 
taph is reported from an English church- 
yard, where a slab marking a grave bears 
this notation: “Sacred to the memory of 
Major Brush, Royal Artillery, who was 
killed by the accidental discharge of a pis- 
tol by his orderly, April 14, 1831. Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” Times 
have changed. That last sentence would 
scarcely be added now—unless the orderly 
shot a sergeant, of course. 

An inscription symbolical of our auto- 
mobile age recites: “He passed a cop with- 
out any fuss; he passed a load of hay. He 
tried to pass a swerving bus—and thus he 
passed away.” Perhaps a couple of lines 
should be added to this: “Here lies the 
body of Rufus Vaughn. The shell is left— 
but the nut is gone.” 

Years ago the London Spectator offered 
a prize for the best epitaph on the prehis- 
toric owner of the ape-man skull found at 
Bechuanaland. The award went to the fol- 
lowing contribution: “Here lies a man who 
was an ape. Nature, weary of his shape, 
conceived and carried out the plan by 
which the ape is now a man.” 

A tender little message is found above 
the grave of a darling child: “This is the 
grave of a cute little girl, who had a cute 
little figure, a cute little curl; a cute little 
foot, a cute little way—but acute indiges- 
tion took her away.” 

A bit disrespectful, though evidently well 
meant, is this: “Mammy and I together 
lived, just two years and a half. She went 
first, 1 followed next—the cow before the 
calf.” And this one carries its own signifi- 
cance—and warning: “Here lies the body 
of Ezra Tait. He teased his wife about her 
weight.” 

A newspaper item states that there died 
in a New England village some years ago a 
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man of social habits, who was notorious as 
a “treater,” fond of spending his money 
on the “boys.” To show their appreciation 
of his generosity, his boon companions, at 
his death, took up a collection and bought 
him a tombstone. They went to his widow 
to get her suggestions as to the wording to 
be chiseled on it. She didn’t hesitate. “Put 
on it, THis Is On Me,” she said. 
Apropos that last one, [| attended a 
speech reading party some years ago in 
which humorous epitaphs were used, mem- 
bers of the class reading them, and the au- 
dience trying to interpret them. What was 
used was mainly “Advanced Epitaphs.” 
gathered here and there as being appropri- 
ate (!) I kept a 
list of a number of them: Involved in a 
Plot, This is the First Time I’ve Ever Tak- 
en Anything Lying Down, Over My Dead 
Body, This Is Over My Head, I’ve Finally 
Gotten to the Bottom of Things, This Is 
Just My Lot, This Is Too Deep for Me. 
Now, I Am in a Hole, Here’s Something | 
Want to Get Off My Chest, Pardon Me for 
Not Rising, and one, for a photographer, 
Taken from Life. These, you understand. 
were used in a game; don’t be reserving 
one for your own use! One of the cleverest 
of this type that I remember having read 
was by “Chic” Sale: TH1s Lot For SALE. 
When I was a boy I| heard a speaker at 
a banquet use an introduction based on an 
epitaph. Called on for a speech, he arose 
and said he had heard of a man who not 
only arranged the details of his own fu- 
neral, but who actually purchased and had 
engraved his own tombstone. It seems 
that he refused to reveal what had been 
chiseled on the stone, and there was much 
curiosity about it. So when the man finally 
died, quite a few who would not ordinarily 
have attended, went to the burial to see the 
tombstone unveiled. When the cloth was 
removed they read: I Expectep Tuis, 
But Not So Soon. Which, said the 
speaker, described his situation exactly! 


for use on tombstones. 


-The most interesting epitaph I recall was 
over a grave in a cemetery in Alexandria, 
Va. I made a copy of the inscription, which 
I have pasted in an old scrapbook: “To the 
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memory of a female stranger whose mortal 
sufferings terminated on the 11th day of 
October, 1816. Aged 23 years and 8 
months. This stone is placed here by her 
disconsolate husband, in whose arms she 
sighed out her latest breath, and who, un- 
der God, did his utmost even to sooth the 
cold dull ear of death. How lov’d, how 
valu’d once avails thee not, to whom re- 
lated, or by whom begot, a heap of dust 
alone remains of thee, t's all thou art and 
all the proud shall be.” 

The friend who took me to see the grave, 
told me of its history. It seems that in 
September, 1816, a gentleman accompanied 
by a woman very ill, arrived at Alexandria, 
and stopped at the City Hotel. She re- 
mained in her room until she died, October 
11. Her husband was a man who seldom 
spoke, and he offered no information con- 
cerning himself or his wife. After her 
death, he purchased the cemetery lot and 
had the tombstone engraved and erected. 
He gave in payment drafts on a bank in 
London, England. He then disappeared 
and was never heard from again definitely, 
though some old people claimed to have 
seen him in a Northern prison. 

As was to be expected, a number of sto- 
ries have been written with this grave as a 
background. It certainly is something to 
stir the imagination! The husband appears 
to be worthy of an epitaph found on an- 
other tomb: “His manner was mild, his 
temper such; his language good—but not 
very much.” And the wife apparently de- 
served the tribute given another helpmate: 
“She was—But words are wanting to say 
what. Think what a wife should be—She 
was that!” 

I was astonished to discover that the fa- 
mous Irish “bull” has found its way to the 
cemetery tombstone: “Under this stone lie 
two babies dear; One is buried in Con- 
naught; the other here.” But I think an 
Irishman must also have written one ap- 
pearing in a Middleton, Conn. graveyard: 


“Beautiful flower of Middletown! How thou 


are cutted down, cutted down!” And for 
appropriateness, what could surpass a no- 
(Continued on page 186) 
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Our Miscellany 


International Congress 


The Royal Institution for Deaf Mutes 
at Groningen, Holland, has invited edu- 
cators of the deaf from all parts of the 
world to meet at the school from June 5 
through June 9, 1950, to discuss educa- 
tional problems and celebrate the 160th an- 
niversary of the Institution’s founding. The 
Congress will be held under the patronage 
of Her Majesty, the Queen of the Nether- 
lands. 

The lectures will be given at the Univer- 
sity of Groningen and will cover different 
methods of speech teaching; psychological 
subjects, such as development of language. 
character training, etc.; general care of the 
deaf, from young children to the after care 
of adults; relations with authorities; and 
the training of teachers of the deaf. A 
dozen speakers from various countries have 
already promised to participate. The Min- 
ister of Education, Arts, and Sciences will 
open the Congress. 

There will be a visit to the Royal Insti- 
tution for Deaf-Mutes, a reception by the 
Board of Directors, an official reception by 
the Municipality, an exhibit of work done 
by the pupils of the technical and voca- 
tional schools, and a display of some rare 
and valuable works concerning the educa- 
tion of the deaf found in the famous Guyot 
Library. During recess periods tea or coffee 
will be served. 

Visitors to the Congress may make hotel 
reservations or arrange for lodging in pri- 
vate homes. For reservations and other de- 
tails, address Mr. A. H. Koning, Secretary, 
Royal Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Gron- 
ingen, Holland. 





A Hearing Show 


In New York City, famous for every 
imaginable type of show, something differ- 
ent will be staged on April 19 and 20, when 
the New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing presents a Hearing Show at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in celebration of the League’s 


fortieth anniversary. Among the organiza- 
tions cooperating with the League to pre- 
sent demonstrations, exhibits, and the latest 
developments in education, medicine, and 
science are the Otological Section of the 
New York Academy of Medicine; the Amer- 
ican Hearing Society; the Audiology Clinic 
of the Medical Center, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital; the Lexington School for the Deaf; 
Public School No. 47, Manhattan; the 
Audiology Clinic of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; the New York Telephone Com- 
pany; the Nitchie School of Lip Reading; 
the Hearing Rehabilitation Center; Hear- 
ing Foundation, Inc.; and the New York 
Hearing Aid Dealers Association. 

This Hearing Show may be described as 
a panorama of forty years of progress in 
better hearing and better understanding. 
There will be displays of hearing aids; an 
opportunity to use telephone amplifiers; 
classes in lipreading and auditory train- 
ing; films on hearing and lipreading; 
laboratory research exhibits; and an open 
medical meeting. The show will culminate 
with a League Birthday Dinner at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, when John Mason Brown, 
noted author, lecturer, and dramatic critic, 
will act as Master of Ceremonies. 

THE Vo ta Review extends congratula- 
tions to the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 





Tiny Hearing Aid Tubes 

New, flat, sub- 
miniature tubes for 
hearing aids are so 
small that three of 
them can fit into 
an ordinary thim- 
ble. They are man- 
ufactured by Mul- 
lard Ltd., Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, Lon- 
don, England, and 
known as the 





. DF66. The manufacturer states that they 
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Michigan State Normal College 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 19 - JULY 28, 1950 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of Handi- 
capped Children 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

Demonstration and Observation Classes—Nur- 
sery and Primary 

Methods Course with demonstrations in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf-Blind by the Perkins In- 
Stitution and the American Foundation for 
the Blind 


COURSES 


Essentials of Language Development and Read- 
ing for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech fu. the Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Introduction to Visible Speech 

Testing and Conservation of Hearing 

Education of Deaf-Blind Children 

Speech Reading for Children 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 








FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 


Speech 








ENGLISH 
HEARING AID 
MANUFACTURER 


wishes to contact organizations interested in 
Agency in U.S.A. and Canada. Very favorable 
terms. Extensive production facilities. New prod- 
ucts compete with best U.S.A. manufacture. 
Reply to 
Box AIO! 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY (London) LTD 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 


Strand, London, W.C.2, England 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE DEAF 
[ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
{anguage epee and sentence structure, ranging from 
very plex, clarified visually for the deaf 
child. hamesasind pages. $2.50 postpaid. 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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are about one fortieth the size of the aver. 
age radio tube and are the smallest in the 
world. The firm also claims that, in addi. 
tion to the space saving qualities, they in. 
crease the life of batteries. 


Philadelphia Better Hearing Week 

“Spotlight on Hearing” was the slogan 
for the Philadelphia Better Hearing Week, 
held January 16 to 20, with the Gimbel 
Auditorium for headquarters. This assem. 
bly place is ideal for the display of hobbies 
and products of vocational training classes, 
as well as the presentation of pageants and 
other types of programs. 

As was the case last year, the event was 
a community project, with the following 
groups participating: The Archbishop Ryan 
Memorial Institute for the Deaf, Friends of 
the Deaf, Community Centre for the Deaf, 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Phila- 
delphia Society for Better Hearing, Willis 
and Elizabeth Martin Public School and 
Home and School Association, Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, Lutheran Board of Inner 
Missions, and St. Stephen’s Church. 

The Philadelphia Society for Better Hear- 
ing sponsored the week, but each agency 
assumed the responsibility for one daily 
program. The Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf had a large exhibit of products from 
the vocational classes and a Hobby Show. 
A pageant presented by the pupils included 
a Fashion Show in which dresses and suits 
were modeled by the girls who had made 
them in the sewing classes. 

The spotlight played on hearing and on 
the substitution of other intensely devel: 
oped senses which must substitute for hear- 
ing. The daily programs were interesting 
and enlightening. The committees which 
arranged for them and for publicity and 
finance, the local firms which lent equip- 
ment, and the Gimbel Brothers Department 
Store which gave the use of its large Audi- 
torium, worked together in a real spirit of 
community interest. Hearing is a commu 
nity as well as a national problem. When 
all interested agencies unite to present all 
aspects the result commands attention. 
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Deaf Student Wins Essay Contest 


With justifiable pride the Ontario School 
for the Deaf at Belleville has announced 
that one of its students, fourteen-year-old 
Flora Agnes Clark, won the first prize in 
the Thirteenth Annual International Print- 
ers Ink Essay Contest. Twenty thousand 
students from twenty states, Canada, and 
Hawaii took part in the contest and sub- 
mitted entries on “Printing and Free Gov- 
ernment.” Miss Clark has been totally deaf 
since the age of seven and for the last five 
years has been enrolled at the’ Ontario 
School. Second, third, fourth, and fifth 
prizes went to hearing students of high 
school age; but top honors, plus the five 
hundred dollar prize, went to Miss Clark. 


The American Hearing Society 

The American Hearing Society has an- 
nounced the appointment of Peter Leary 
as director of the Society’s public relations. 
Mr. Leary has been a newspaper reporter; 
field secretary for the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, a branch of the Unitarian 
Association; director of publicity for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; and assistant director of the Com- 
munity Chest Federation of Washington. 
D. C. 

The Society is in the midst of prepara- 
tions for National Hearing Week, which 
will be observed from May 7 through May 
13. The week will be marked by intensive 
educational campaigns in 119 cities where 
the Society’s Chapters are serving the pub- 
lic. President Truman has said in a letter 
to Dr. C. Stewart Nash, president of the 
American Hearing Society: “While re- 
search holds promise for the future, im- 
mediate progress depends on a more wide- 
spread application of existing knowledge 
All of us can learn better how families, 
friends, and employers can help to prevent 
and alleviate deafness and to ease the bur- 
den of the deaf and the hard of hearing.” 

The theme of National Hearing Week in- 
dicates that the programs this year will 
deal with prevention. It is: “Good hearing 
must be protected.” 
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JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


in association with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


announces 


A Summer Course for Teachers 


JUNE 26 THROUGH 
AUGUST 4, 1950 


Education El. 433—Education of the 
Deaf Preschool Child 


This is a practical course in the 
philosophy and methods of 
teaching preschool deaf children 
and offers participation in the 
entire program of John Tracy 
Clinic. Classes and group con- 
ferences will consider communi- 
cation methods, the nursery 
school point of view, child gui- 
dance, and parent education. 

This Course is coordinated with 
the Six Weeks’ Summer Pro- 
gram for parents and children. 


Prerequisite: Except by permis- 
sion of the Clinic, registration 
will be limited to persons with 
at least one year’s experience or 
training in the education of the 


deaf. 


Hours: 9:00 to 12:00 Daily 
Tuition, 4 units, 4 credits— 
Teachers in active service 


Others 


$48.00 
$64.00 


For further information, write 
Teacher Training Course 
JOHN TRACY CLINIC 

924 West 37th Street 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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WHY NOT USE 
these STEPS 

to BETTER 
HEARING? 


START HERE 
This message is for peo- 


| eee ple who have trouble hear- 
ing well. If you are one, 
then we have news of real 
help for you. 


TRY OUR EASY WAY 


Just as you use the stairs to go up 
in your home, so do we have easy 
steps in helping you to hear better. 
It really is easy. All you have to do 
is send the coupon below, and a 
Paravox cansultant will advise you 
as to what to do and when. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Your request is a 
secret with us. No 
publicity, just a 
quiet explanation 
to you of what our 
hearing aid can do 
for you. No one 
else need know. 


No Button In Ear 
All the latest in 
hearing aids will 
be told you. Our 
company is a pio- 
neer in this field. 
Product guaran- 
teed for one year. 
So send coupon to- 
day. 

PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 E. 4th St. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Mail Coupon for Free Literature 


BERBER HERA PY 
Paravox, Inc., 2056 E. 4th St. & 
Dept. VR, Cleveland 15, Ohio & 


gr iease send in plain envelope & 




















piree information regarding Par-8 
g2vo%: with no obligation on my 

part. ¥ 
a » 
PE NK GDitawcweiacekewe’d E 
B Address “ohn et Sebi 7 ae gaee H 
R city Diets a Kaeiis State ....0% & 
Eas Senaeeueeewesl 
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Some English Deaf Graduates 


The Mary Hare Grammar School for 
the Deaf at Sussex, England, is not on the 
elementary level as its name would suggest 
if applied to a school in the United States. 
Advanced instruction is given and because 
it has been so thorough, twelve of last 
years graduates passed the Oxford School 
Certificate Examination. This is rated as 
“one of learning’s toughest battles.” 


In order to gain the certificate, candi- 
dates must pass examinations in English 
Language and five other subjects, includ- 
ing two of the following: Mathematics, 
Science, French. All of the twelve candi- 
dates reached the necessary standard in 
English, which included an essay, a precis 
and analysis. Two of the twelve qualified 
for exemption from the London Matricula- 
tion Examination. 

The ages of the students ranged from 
sixteen to eighteen years. One was totally 
and congenitally deaf; one, severely deaf 
from birth; one, congenitally partially 
deaf; one totally deaf from meningitis at 
seven; three, totally deaf from meningitis 
at nine; one deaf from birth (not stated 
whether total or partial). Information as 
to the hearing loss of the other four was 
not given. 





Big Business, Plus 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Federal Security Agency has just 
issued its Annual Report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and with it a very 
attractive brochure which tells in a graphic 
way the past accomplishments and the fu- 
ture aims of the OVR. A few facts gleaned 
from the Report are presented here to show 
that discovering aptitudes, developing 
skills, and putting them to work constitute 
big business, plus. The “plus” includes the 
intangibles which enrich the lives of handi- 
capped persons who have been helped to 
surmount obstacles. 


During the early years of operations under very 
limiting legislation an average of 4,300 disabled 
men and women were rehabilitated annually un- 
der the program. ... Last year the rehabilitations 
rose to 58,020. ... 
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The 1949 rehabilitants earned at the annual 
rate of $17,000,000 before rehabilitation (in un- 
safe or unsuitable jobs), and $93,000,000 during 
the first year after rehabilitation—a $76,000,000 
increase in the annual earned income of the Na- 
ae 

The Federal income tax alone from persons re- 
habilitated during the five-year period 1944-1948 
amounted to an estimated $70,600. 

These are some of the cold facts. The 
warm, human qualities developed in handi- 
capped people are merely hinted at. 

The major services contributing to the dis- 
abled person’s adjustment are counseling and 
guidance; medical, surgical, psychiatric, and hos- 
pital services; artificial appliances; schooling and 
other training; and placement on the right job, 
with adjustment services to assure that the re- 
habilitated person makes good. Other services 
are medical examination, maintenance and trans- 
portation, and the provision of necessary occupa- 
tional tools, equipment, and licenses. 

The OVR supplies technical materials to 
State rehabilitation workers and it is in- 
teresting to note that there is a Pilot Pro- 
gram of Personal Adjustment and Pre- 
vocational Training for Illiterate or Un- 
schooled Deaf Persons of Employable Age. 

In the brochure it is shown that of the 
53,000 disabled men and women who were 
rehabilitated into successful employment 
in 1948, there were 1,064 who were deaf 
and 3,436 who were hard of hearing. 

The national goal of rehabilitation was 
expressed by the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator in his report to the President on 
“The Nation’s Health” in this way: “To 
rehabilitate the 250,000 men and women 
who become disabled through illness or in- 
jury every year so that they can be restored 
to the most nearly normal life and work of 
which they are individually capable.” 





Seminar at Teachers College 

From July 10 through August 18 there 
will be a seminar in the Education of the 
Deaf at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. The instructors will be 
Dr. C. D. O’Connor, Miss Mildred A. 
Groht, and Miss Mary C. New. from the 
Lexington School for the Deaf. Except by 
permission of the instructor, registration is 
limited to persons with at least one year’s 
experience or training in the education of 
the deaf or hard of hearing. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 


Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
se eee re || 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual_______ $17.00 
Series III. Myths _.____._.__.__.__ $10.00 
est, ti We oe $38.50 
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CROYDON, BUCKS CO., PA. 
ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


SUMMER FUN SPOT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
3 TO 15 YEARS 


1950 SEASON 
Ist Session—July 1 to July 28 
2nd Session—July 29 to Aug. 25 


LIP READING, SPEECH AND ACOUSTICAL 
TRAINING GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


* 
ON 22 ACRE BEAUTIFUL HISTORIC ESTATE 
* 


SWIMMING e BOATING e RIDING 
PRIVATE SANDY BEACH 
MORE THAN THE USUAL AMOUNT OF 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 


The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 
Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 
nicians and Counsellors. 
a. 
Reservations Now Open 
Send for Literature @ Enrollment Limited 
* 
WRITE 
ADELAIDE McCONNELL TALBOT, 


Director 
1415 GREYWALL LANE 
OVERBROOK HILLS PHILA. 31, PA. 
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Reports Received 


The Volta Bureau acknowledges with 
thanks the following Reports which have 
been placed in the Library: The Eighty. 
second Annual Report from Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.; the One 
Hundred First Annual Report from the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf at 
Spartanburg; the Ninety-First Annual Re- 
port of the School for the Deaf at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; the Forty-Eighth Annual Re- 
port from the New England Home for Deai 
Mutes, Danvers, Mass.; the 1949 Annual 
Report of the Wellington Branch of the 
New Zealand League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing: and the Report of the Medical Re- 
search Council (British) for the years 
1945-1948. 

Concerning these reports, it is interest- 
ing to note information about the use of 
hearing aids. The British report gives an 
estimated need for 500,000 hearing aids to 
be used in England and Wales, presumably 
by adults, although this is not definitely 
stated. 

The South Carolina School recommends 
that more time be given to acoustic train- 
ing and regrets to say that “there is not as 
much enthusiasm for the individual hear- 
ing aids among the older children as there 
was at first. The hearing aid program has 
been more successful with the primary and 
lower intermediate groups. About seventy 
per cent of the students who have hearing 
aids wear them faithfully in the classroom 
as well as to movies, church, and similar 
gatherings.” 

Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Principal of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, takes issue with 
a statement which appeared last fall in one 
of the most widely read newspapers in the 
country. The article was headed: “Clinic 
Gives Ears to Deaf Children” and closed 
with this statement : “With more such clin- 
ics throughout the country adjusting deaf 
children to take their places in the com- 
munity, it is estimated that ultimately the 
intake in schools for the deaf could be re- 
duced by one-half to two-thirds.” 

Dr. Reiter’s discussion should be read in 
detail. He says: I am all for closing or 
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Sandra Green—age 8—comes from Spartanburg, 

ds S. C. She is very industrious and a hard worker. 
na Speech and academic subjects are accomplished in 
7 a most deliberate and meticulous manner. She is 
B a good pupil. (Parents’ address on request.) 
as if. 
nd . 
ty ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
ng Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
m voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
ar normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality” 

of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
he lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
th avenues of oral and aural education are used. 
" TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 
he Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
ae is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
od continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
n- colleges and universities for hearing students. 
af 
“i SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
ne The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
e- SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
n ° 
Tampa, Florida 




















Is your 
Hearing 
worth a 
3* Stamp? 


Discover a new way to HEAR AGAIN 
with startling clarity — by spending 
just 3c for a postage stamp: A way 
that may help you enjoy normal fam- 
ily and social life again ... win new 
success and happiness. A way that’s 
easier than you’ve dreamed possible. 


it 
FREE g008 avercome 


. ing Loss 
Hear All you do is 
; mail coupon for valu- 
able FREE book. It re- 
veals amazing secrets of 
how deafness can now 
= be overcome, thanks to 
a tiny, new electronic miracle. 


No Button Shows In Ear 
Book tells how a transparent, almost i in- 
visible device hides deafness, 


Mail coupon today for your 
FREE book. No obligation. 









* atoica Ko 


SYMPHONETTE 
MONO-PAC 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., | 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 
Please send me FREE book that tells { 


how to overcome hearing loss without 
a button showing in ear. 


DEGGLGs cc bn beans se esdese esse ve | 
NG igs eels accse tastes cwis ede se | 
SE aie an 9 ar ee i hab 2054e 
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putting out of business every school for 
the deaf in the land through the elimina- 
tion of the causes of deafness, but the 
placing of wearable hearing aids on very 
young deaf and hard of hearing children, 
in my opinion, will not accomplish this end 
or greatly reduce the legitimate enrollment 


in schools for the deaf. . . . We believe 
firmly in the use of the hearing aid as an 
educational device, but not as a substitute 
or panacea for the effects of deafness. That 
is why a word of caution may be in order 
against a too optimistic attitude and ap- 
parently fanciful claims in their free use, 
especially with very young children. 


Wanted: A “Missionary” Teacher 

Any successful teacher of the deaf is im- 
bued with the missionary spirit, but this 
particular appeal is for a “foreign mission- 
ary.” The secretary of the Deaf and Dumb 
Welfare Society of Pakistan is seeking a 
well qualified teacher to go to that country 
and train teachers. (Incidentally, one of 
her tasks might be to persuade the Society 
to omit the word “Dumb” from its title!) 
There is a dearth of trained teachers of 
the deaf in Pakistan and the Welfare So- 
ciety is very desirous of improving the 
situation. If anyone is interested, more in- 
formation may be had by addressing S. A. 
Makhdum, M.Sc., Honorary Secretary, 
Deaf and Dumb Welfare Society, A-3, Ka- 
purthala House, Lahore, Pakistan. 





Hearing Aid Service in England 


Any hearing aid user contemplating a 
trip to England will no doubt be interested 
in referrals to firms that can repair Amer- 
ican hearing aids and supply batteries for 
them. As a service to VoLTA REVIEW read- 
ers, the following London firms are sug- 
gested: Telephone and Microphone Com- 
pany, 11 Victoria St.; R. G. Davis, 2 
Devonshire Place, W. 1; P. C. Werth, 11 
Shepherd House, Shepherd Market, W. 1; 
Cunningham Beattie, 49 Wigmore St., W. 

T. Hawksley, 88 Marylebone High St., 
W. 1; and H. Sylvester, 128 Wigmore St., 
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as A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
3 CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 
n- ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
ib HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 
a 
“ Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
of Playground Facilities. 
ry SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
} ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
of Television. 
0- 
is SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 
TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
A. é features. 
y: Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 
a- LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 
cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 
J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
$6.00 Postpaid 


20% 


Two Books in One 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 


Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 212 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 





Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





RARE COPY 
HELEN KELLER SOUVENIR 


Commemorating the Harvard Final Examination 
for Admission to Radcliffe College, June 1899 


66 pages Cloth Bound Illustrated $2.50 
The Volta Bureau 
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W.1. The Volta Bureau is indebted to the 
National Institute for the Deaf for these 
addresses. 


Parent Education Course 


The Portland Hearing Society has ar- 
ranged for two summer classes in parent 
education. The first will meet from June 
26 through July 21, and the second from 
July 24 through August 25. Parents and 
children will be enrolled. Miss Louise Me- 
Fee will be in charge and detailed informa. 
tion may be secured by addressing a letter 
to her in care of the Portland Hearing So- 
ciety, 39 Selling Hirsch Building, Port- 
land 5, Ore. 


Speech Pathology and Audiology 


The summer session at the University of 
lowa, Iowa City, will include a clinic for 
children with speech, hearing, and reading 
problems. A full program for 75 children 
will be arranged, providing clinical serv- 
ices, recreation, and housing. 

The research laboratories will provide 
for experimental phonetics, speech _path- 
ology, and audiology. 

Write to Dr. Wendell Johnson, Director, 
Speech Clinic, East Hall. Iowa City, for 
details. 


Western Reserve Summer Session 


Western Reserve University’s 1950 Sum- 
mer Session, beginning June 19th, offers 
the following courses in the fields of 
speech, deafness, and hearing aids. 

Audiology: hearing conservation; lip- 
reading; hearing aids and practice in fit- 
ting. 

Speech Therapy: introductory and ad- 
vanced techniques; speech pathology; 
orientation for majors in allied fields. 

Teaching the Deaf: beginning and ad- 
vanced courses in speech, language, read- 
ing and elementary subjects, and pre-school 
training. 

An institute on Speech Correction for 
the pre-school child will be given between 
July 31st and August 11th. 600 children 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. Lucetia M. Moors 
321% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKB BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N : 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Franoes H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpnA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone:RE 1400, Ext. 212 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINB K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 338 


illinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B,. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Brockton 


Miss HARRIET M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRivrTra GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DeLany 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLona 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. Stack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE MOORE 
3613 Norfoik Rd. 


Houston 6 


Miss ALice I. Purnam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Lucitte P, Turner 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. Srewarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke &+., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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The Graduate School 
of 


Western Reserve University 


and its affiliate 


The Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 19 — July 28 


TEACHING THE DEAF 


Workshop on Supervisory Problems in 
Schools for the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Advanced Reading for the Deaf 

History of Education of the Deaf 

Methods of Teaching Content Subjects 


AUDIOLOGY 
Hearing Aids 
Practice in Fitting Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 
Lip Reading 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Speech Correction for Teachers 
Clinical Methods in Speech Correction 
Clinical Practice and Observation 
Practice Teaching Esophageal Speech 
Speech Pathology 

Phonetics 


ALLIED COURSES in psychology, and 


education permit teachers to qualify for na- 
tional and state certificates. A full program 
in speech therapy on undergraduate and 
graduate levels. Tuition scholarships and 
assistantships are available for the winter 
and spring sessions of the Graduate School. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete Training for Teachers of the Deaf 

Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau 

Children and adults with all types of 
pathologies available for observation. 

Special training courses for executive secre- 
taries of hearing societies and for state 
supervisors of hearing conservation. 


Grorce J. Fortune, 
Director 
Warren H. GARDNER, 
Professor of Hearing and 
Speech Therapy 


11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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and adults at the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center will be available for obser. 
vation; also practice teaching of pre-school 
and older deaf children. 

For information, address: Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center, 11206 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 





Norway Helps Madagascar 


An interesting example of international 
cooperation in behalf of the deaf is re- 
vealed in a letter from Pastor E. A, 
Borgenvik, of Antsirabe, Madagascar. Re- 
questing information concerning the Tracy 
Correspondence Course for parents of 
young deaf children, Mr. Borgenvik states 
that he was told of it by Madame Therese 
Brosse, in charge of the UNESCO pro- 
gram for war handicapped children in 
Paris. Mr. Borgenvik had gone to Paris 
to receive instruction in the education of 
the deaf. 

A missionary in the service of the Nor- 
wegian Missionary Society at Madagascar 
since 1924, Mr. Borgenvik had been dis- 
turbed by the tragedy of the uneducated 
native deaf children he discovered during 
his pastoral visits. During his furlough 
in Norway in 1949, he spent much time 
visiting schools for the deaf in Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden; then went to Paris 
to study for three months at the National 
Institute for the Deaf. Now back at his 
post in Antsirabe, he is teaching both 
native and French deaf children, in addi- 
tion to directing the general work of 55 
native parishes. 

Mr. Borgenvik’s work is financed partly 
by the adult deaf of Norway, who, as he 
puts it, “without any instruction from me, 
and even without any knowledge of my 
intentions, had decided to work for the 
realization of a school for deaf children at 
Madagascar.” 

“Being convinced that it is God who has 
called us to help the poor deafs of Mada- 
gascar,” he writes, “I am also convinced 
that the help needed will come.” His ad- 
dress is: Pastor E. A. Borgenvik, Mission 
Norvegienne, Antsirabe, Madagascar. 
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Why have so many people been satisfied 
with these fine hearing aids? 





Since Western Electric introduced 
Model 65 and Super 66, thousands of 
hard-of-hearing people have become 
satisfied users. 

Why? Because lightweight, conven- 
ient Model 65 is a single unit instru- 
ment welcomed by moderately deafened 
people and by part-time hearing aid 
users who want unusually clear response 
to conversational tones plus remarkable 
battery economy. 





SUCCESSOR TO 


Ta udivox 


TRADE-MARK OF AUDIVOX. 1 


Csfern EJecissC wearie ai vivision 


Because Super 66 is designed to give 
extra power to those with severely im- 
paired hearing . . . superb fidelity to 
those who demand the best. 

The popularity these instruments 
have enjoyed certainly warrants your 
trying them. They are designed to help 
anyone who can be helped by a hearing 
aid. Your local Audivox dealer in West- 
ern Electric Hearing Aids will be glad 
to show you Super 66 and Model 65. 
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about 


TELEPHONE 





We now have enough telephone am- 
plifiers to meet current demands. 
And we'll be glad to give you a 
demonstration. Just call or stop in 
at your local Bell Tele- Gm. 

‘ o/ ‘Ne 
phone Business Office. i 


\p} 






és) 


* For persons with impaired hearing who 
want louder telephone reception. Can be used 
with any telephone. Have volume control and 
cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 


AMPLIFIERS** 





Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 
Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 


Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 








Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 
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Publications in the Speech Field 
Reviewed by SHiRLEY P. STEIN 


Stuttering, by Charles Van Riper. Published 
and distributed by The International 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Ine., 11 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
1948. 60 pages. Paper cover. Price 35c. 
The purpose of this pamphlet on stutter. 

ing is to educate the public at large, al- 
though it was written primarily for parents. 
Despite individual preferences for cer- 
tain types of therapy, the contents con- 
tained in the book were agreed upon by a 
group of outstanding speech pathologists 
in the nation. It presents an outline of basic 
therapy for stutterers and discusses briefly 
some of the different techniques to be used 
in helping those with that difficulty. 


Know Yourself, a Workbook for Those Who 
Stutter, by Bryng Bryngelson, Myfanwy 
E. Chapman, and Orvetta K. Hansen. 
Burgess Publishing Cc., 426 South 6th 


Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 1950. 159 

pp. Paper cover. $2.00 

Although this book was written primarily 
for stutterers, most of the material in it is 
applicable also to people with other handi- 
caps, either physical or emotional. It is 
presented in the manner of a workbook 
for students, and “the objective attitude” 
is stressed throughout. The assignments 
and quizzes make self-analysis necessary, 
and are designed to give insight into human 
behavior in general as well as into one’s 
own problems. 


Strolling Where the Epitaphs Grow 
(Continued from page 172) 


tice in a Pullman, Washington, cemetery: 
“Quiet is requested for the benefit of those 
who have retired!” Pullman! 


Neat, if not gaudy, is the brief notation 
on a tomb in a graveyard in Augusta, Me.: 
“After life’s scarlet fever, I sleep well.” 
Another poet has contributed this: “He 
heard the angels calling him, from the Ce- 
lestial Shore. He flapped his wings and 
away he went, to make one angel more!” 
Grave topic? Huh! 
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e@ Permits the child to listen under re- 
laxed conditions. 





e Increases intelligibility. 


SOUND DISCRIMINATION 
RECORDS NOW AVAILABLE! 





Warren Auditory Training Unit. Model T-1 


FOR HOME TRAINING 
For children one or two years of age, this Unit FOR ADULT REHABILITATION 


reaches most cases of hidden hearing. It is espe- 


cially adaptable to assisting in developing sound Rehabilitation of the hard of hearing adult is 
and speech awareness, stimulating auditory re- truly unifying for the entire family. It is not 


only useful in preparing for a wearable hear- 


ceptiveness, teaching environmental sounds ; 
ing aid but acquaints with sound, stimulates 


through records, developing sound discrimina- 


tion, correlating school and home work and en- auditory receptivity and discrimination for both 
couraging normal listening habits in the home, environmental and speech sounds, rehabilitates 


speech patterns, reteaches enjoyment of sound, 
and is of great aid in speech-reading instruction 
and in appreciation of radio and music. 


FOR GROUP TRAINING Write for folder on Warren Auditory Training 


Unit or Warren School Group Equipment 


giving approach to music, and unifying the en- 
tire family. 


Twenty headsets may be used at one time for 
groups. With the speech circuit combined with 
phonograph, the teacher can instruct during 
record playing. Special emphasis may be placed 
upon live-voice speech training, discrimination 
of speech over background noise, preserving 
speech and sound memory, retaining and de- 
veloping speech and sound perception, and 


teaching lip reading. 
HAPPY, JOYOUS CHILDREN 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








Twentieth National Conference 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
JUNE 15-17, 1950 
Addresses, Panel Discussions, Demonstrations 
Developing the Theme: 
HEARING IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 170) 






which was written by Mrs. LaVern Miles | 
and which has been sent in for other par- > 


ents to enjoy. 


The Secret 
They say our son is beautiful. 
They marvel at his dimpled face, 
They mention his intelligence 
And note his poise and grace. 
His laughter is so musical 
Our rooms with noise abound, 
And so the neighbors can’t believe 
He doesn’t hear a sound. 
They can’t believe he does not hear 
They say he doesn’t look the part. 
The secret is his “Inner Ear” 
He listens with a loving heart. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 164) 


little provision had been made for lip- 
readers. 

“We do not have to depend on lipread- 
ing,’ she assured me with considerable an- 
noyance. “We believe in hearing.” 

There was no point in my asking her 
what about the people who do have to de- 
pend on lipreading, for she had the pre- 
ponderance of numbers on her side. The 
majority of the hard of hearing hear; and 
that, as | mentioned above, puts the severe- 
ly hard of hearing in closer touch with 
the deaf, to whom lipreading is a vital 
matter. 


Lipreading Is Still Important 


I shall never again complain because 
lipreading does not receive enough atten- 
tion from organizations for the hard of 
hearing, but I shall continue to emphasize 
lipreading in this department whenever and 
wherever I can introduce it. I am convinced 
that, for a severely hard of hearing person, 
good lipreading is the most important thing 
in life, second only to good eyesight. I 
know that lipreading has been the most im © 
portant influence in my own life, making it | 
far more varied and interesting and livable) 
than it could possibly have been otherwise. | 
Some of the best lipreading teachers in the 
country have contributed to this end, and} 
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NO HEARING AID 


Miles) 
| par-= 


need sell for more than $75 





I BELIEVE NO HEARING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE THAN 
$75.00. HERE IS WHY: 


EVEN WITH PRESENT HIGH COSTS OF LABOR AND MATERIALS, 
IF ZENITH WISHED TO SELL A HEARING AID AT $200 (WHICH 
WE DON'T) WE WOULD NOT, EVEN WITH OUR ENORMOUS 
FACILITIES AND THE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WE SPEND IN OUR 
RADIO LABORATORIES ON RESEARCH, KNOW HOW TO BUILD IT 
BETTER THAN OUR SENSATIONAL NEW MINIATURE $75.00 
INSTRUMENT, NOR DO WE KNOW WHERE TO OBTAIN OR HOW TO 


lip- 


read- 





e an- USE MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS. 

+ her WHEN A BETTER HEARING AID IS BUILT, ZENITH WILL 

D de- 

pre- BUILD IT. 

The Cf Mt htrald fh 
and 

vere- 

with E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 





vital 
A Revolutionary New 
GUARANTEED Hearing Aid 


~ ~and now Zenith— world famous makers of Television, Radio 
ause and FM offers you their new “‘Miniature’’ Guaranteed Hear- 


tten- ing Aid at $75. Small—light—powerful, economical and clear. 
Try it in your own home under our 10-day return privilege. 
d of No-Receiver-Button in the ear.’’ Device available if hear- 


nial yy ae permits. 

asl Purchase or inquire from an Authorized Zenith Hearing 

- and Aid Dealer (consult your local Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory)—or write the factory for complete information and 

need § dealer list. 


rson, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


hing Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 451 
5801 DICKENS AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





tim: | rrr ~~~ nnn 


ne it $ Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 451 
‘able a 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


. . 
‘ef m | f l t h h S Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time paymen? 
WISE, 









plan) on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature.” 
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You may be one who 
prefers to get the facts 
about hearing, and hear- 
ing helps, quietly. if so 
read on. 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


If you have a hearing loss there is 
much we can tell you. About vacu- 
um-tubes, and how they can ampli- 
fy sounds. All information is yours 
in confidence, 
through trusted 
consultants, and 
delivered to your 
home. 


NEW ADVANCES 
Much has been done 
by our company, Par- 
avox, Inc., to make 
hearing aids smaller, 
easier to wear. All of 


the latest facts about 
this newest in aids is 
yours for the asking. 


No Button In Ear 
Let us tell you about 
various ways of con- 
cealing the aid. How 


no button is required 
in ear. There is much 
we can tell you about better hearing, so 
send coupon today. 


PARAVOX, INC. 2056 E. 4th St. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FACTS 


G2 RBBB eS eee 
Paravox, Inc., 2056 East 4th ® 
HM Dept. V2, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
send to me in plain envelope 
Bi confidential information regard- a 
ing concealing a hearing aid, and 
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my heart and my hand go out to them in 
gratitude. 

Correspondingly, I firmly believe that 
good lipreading is the foundation of a good 
education for deaf children. No matter 
how well they are able to hear with instru- 
ments, lipreading is indispensable to vocab- 
ulary building and to successful contact 
with the hearing world. 


A Bi-Lingual Lipreader 


Apropos of this, I should like to quote a 
letter from a young deaf woman, born in 
Germany and educated in schools for the 
deaf there, now married to a young deaf 
American, and living in Chicago. The hus- 
band is a dental technician, master of his 
craft and making a good living by it; the 
wife is a commercial artist. She learned 
English after she came to this country at 
the age of eighteen; and she has an aston- 
ishing ability to read, write, speak and lip- 
read two languages. I have made no altera- 
tions or corrections in her letter: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Since October, I have been working ina 
big firm that manufactures plastic bath- 
room curtains, kitchen drapers and table 
cloths. We, the artists, paint on them in 
thousand different patterns. That work is 
very pleasant, and you don’t have to be at 
work all the time. Anyhow, I like to keep 
busy myself. It is interesting to see artists 
in different races and their abilities. Peo- 
ple are so friendly, and that makes me feel 
like at home. 

We also have won so many friends, had 
several entertainments, and were enter- 
tained. Here we have so colorful life as ! 
never had in my life before. It is nice to 
have such activity, which I did not know 
in California. 

I still keep going to the Art Institute and 
learn oil paintings. This Institute is the 
finest school I ever have attended. The 
teachers are more attentive, thoroughly 
honest to tell us our mistakes and bad hab- 
its. That is why I enjoy going there and 
have fun in paintings. 

This month there is an exhibit of Van 
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atter Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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hus- 8 (ek: \< 
“his ” abn _VF- 
he — 
rned , 
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ton- 
lip- 
era- 
in a 
ath- 
able High School for the Deaf 
1 in 
. i Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
a Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
| Surroundings. 
a NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
tists 
Peo- F oe 
ss The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
feel deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
had teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
ter- with teachers trained in nursery school work. 
as | Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
oto | Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
Low jects are available to students. 
ail Excellent Socialization and Recreetional Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
the dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
[he children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 
hl 
a For further information, address 
and J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
ei Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26, (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bidg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Gogh’s paintings, drawings and etchings 


there. Irvin and I shall go in some day, 
However I saw most of them before in Hol. 
land, | am eager to show them to my hus. 
band, as he is getting interested in art. | 
asked him to read the book, “Lust for 
Life,” by I. Stone, first. 


My husband surprised me by giving me 
a television set on our first anniversary last 
November. From then we enjoy watching 
the old movies, sports (particularly wres- 
tlings) weather forecasts and news on the 
television. So the bitter cold winter nights 
pass by faster, and at home it is so com- 
fortable. Irvin is also a wonderful helper 
to me. He does all the cleanings and leaves 
me more time for cooking, sewing or the 
laundry. I think my cooking art has im- 
proved. 

You asked me if | could be in corre. 
spondence with that German woman, | 
think it is impossible for me, as all my 
other friends from Germany are waiting to 
hear from me, and I have my household 
chores, art work, and to keep my hubby 
company. I don’t see how a professional 
housewife can be a pen pal. But let me talk 
about that German woman’s letter. It was 
very interesting and showed me how dif- 
ferent the living is. I recall of my experi- 
ences in Germany, and her “travel fever” 
is like mine. When I was a little girl, | 
thought the world must be so wonderful, 
and as I had been bored around my home, 
I said to my father, “When I am tall, | am 
going to America.” My father but laughed, 
and thought that I was a fool. Now he 
might believe me if I would tell him that I 
would go around the world some time. 

Tomorrow it is ten years ago since we 
left Europa. Yes, times have changed so 
much. Sometimes I forget myself that | 
wasn’t born in America. If people ask me 
which school I have attended, I always have 
to think first where I did come from. 

Charlotte Friedman, Chicago 


I like to end up with a happy letter like 
that. The writer has experienced more 
loss and suffering and fear and dread and 
uncertainty than any of us, and our per 
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—shorter in length and only 
slightly wider than the average 
business card! 
—about 44 inch THINNER than a pack- 
age of cigarettes. Imagine how easy it is 
to wear. 


ye EXTREMELY LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


= SMALL AND THIN 


—weighs only a little over 2% 
ounces without batteries. 


—many pocket watches are heavier than 


this. 
POWERFUL 


—with all its small size and light 
weight it is so powerful that many 
who are ordinarily “hard to fit” will find 
its output ample. 
—full 221% volt “B” battery and 3 newly 
designed tubes make high amplification 
possible. 


pg FULL TONE CONTROL 


—an externally operated three- 
d position tone control—de-empha- 
sizes low tones or high sounds or gives 
full range tone quality. 


YW ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


—low battery current drain and 

_ high efficiency through precision 

engineering—means low cost operation. 

No more worries about battery charging 
troubles. 


SEND FOR FULL COLOR 
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If you have never thought you could hear with 
a tiny hearing aid—by all means try the Radio- 
ear “Starlet.” You will be proud to wear this 
exquisite little beauty of hearing aids. And the 
real hearing happiness engineered into it will 
prove a revelation to you. 


Ask your nearest Radioear Counselor to fit 
you with the STARLET—and hear for your- 
self! Other fine 1950 Radioear Models are The 
Super-Power (All-Magnetic) ; the famous All- 
Magnetic #55; and the All-Magnetic Multi- 
power (two piece model). It’s easy to Hear 
with a Radioear. Choose the model that best 








meets your needs. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOCEAR BUILDING PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 






“Trustworthy Heoring Aids 
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Seeing is Belteving 
CAMP PETER PAN 


FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 





The first Nursery-Summer School was 
started 25 years ago by the Cleary 
family, who have specialized in educat- 
ing little deaf children by the oral 
method. 


We do not need our hearing to ride on 
ponies and horses through the cool 
paths in the pine woods, or when we 
romp and play in the spray of waves 
from the salty waters of Ocean, Sound 
and Bay. Enrollment 15 in each group. 
Brownies — Pirates. 


Co-Ed. Ages 3-12. Six Weeks Inclusive 
Fee $325. Booklet. Bus service from 
oa 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


No child with a knowledge of the Sign 
Language enrolled in Camp. Lip Reading, 
Hearing Aids, remove the handicap. 
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sonal resentments seem trivial and imagi- 
nary as compared with the real things she 
has been through, for the war had already 
begun when she and her family escaped 
from Europe. She may not thank me for 
calling up these memories, since she has 
put them all behind her, but I cannot help 
thinking of the background against which 
she has built her present well being; and | 
think she has given us all something to 
remember and hold to. 
Sincerely yours, 
Motity MATHER. 





Something New in Crafts 
(Continued from page 161) 
had so many possibilities that we began 
making other things, such as ash trays, 
costume jewelry, door stops, book ends, 
maps, and place card holders. 

At Christmas time we made Nativity 
scenes, carol singers, angels, and Santa 
Claus. Clever table decorations and dec- 
orative candles were made by pressing pine 
cones and candles into the clay while it 
was still wet. In this way they were se- 
curely fastened when they became dry. 

The children made attractive broom 
dolls and enjoyed playing with them. The 
heads were made of the clay. As they 
moved the dolls about they gave the ap- 
pearance of dancing and walking. Some 
were used as fireside brooms for mother’s 
fireplace. 

We were studying Children of Other 
Lands and made figurines and table ar- 
rangements of other countries. 

We discovered that the clay would ad- 
here to wood and glass so we made the 
clay go farther by putting it on bottles. 
This gave a firm base, it dried out sooner, 
and was not so expensive. However, the 
powder did not cost any more than the 
ordinary clay. 

The time of drying depended on the size 
of the article and the humidity of the air. An 
article would dry sooner by a warm radia- 
tor but intense heat would crack it. A small 
puppet head would dry overnight. A crack 
in an object could be easily mended by 
making a thin solution of the clay powder 
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; CL stm international 


580 - Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


HEARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


e So light — Lightest in 
Acousticon history. 


Weighs less than 3 ozs. 


e So quiet — Eliminates 
clothing rustle—greatest 


clarity and tone quality. 
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580 5TH AVENUE oe 


e New Printed Circuit— 


e New Noise Suppressor e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 
—Two positive action 
types. Avoids jangled 


nerves. 


Worn with nothing at all 
in the ear or without a 
head band or pressure. A 
Assures long-lasting trou- totally different and 


ble-free service. revolutionary method. 


cousticon \NTERNATIONAL 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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and applying it. If a fragile piece broke 


LP. O. Box 2044 


Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a ecareful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading ‘ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. AS $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and IIt, mimeographed, 

$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


Seattle 11, Wash. 












take 


a minute 
OAL better! 


See Gem's aftgazing new 
Minute Model V-&Q0, the tiay, 
5% ounce, power héaring aid. 
Call or write for thatfree 
demonstration today. a @ 






GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Ine. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York I, N. Y. 











off it could easily be glued back on. 

We painted with the tempera paint fur- 
nished by the school but other paints could 
be used. An artist who lived near had 
wonderful results with oil paints but that 
was too expensive for us. 

A coat of shellac or varnish gave a gloss 
and protection. If this was done the article 
could be cleaned and wiped off with a 
damp cloth but it had its limitations and 
would be ruined if held in hot water. 

So many teachers began inquiring about 
it that I turned my garage into a work- 
shop and mixed the powder in large quan- 
tities. This developed into an interesting 
and profitable hobby for the teacher. The 
summer Bible Schools and Scouts began 
knocking at my door and I have been busy 
giving demonstrations, showing how to use 
the material and explaining its possibilities 
—and all because we just stumbled on to 
a formula while making puppets in the 
classroom. 

The original purpose of developing skill- 
ful fingers, stage poise, and better speech 
are still the main objectives of my classes 
in crafts. 





An Answer to a Teacher 


(Continued from page 159) 


stood. His speech had become rusty from 
disuse. Happily, a few intensive lessons 
corrected the condition. 

We agree that it is stimulating to have 
friendships among ourselves as enjoyable 
and profitable as those in the hearing 
world. What fun it is to be able to count 
among your friends a musician and a deaf 
writer! Whoever said that variety was the 
spice of life was right! 

I have not tried to discount the great dif- 
ficulty of bringing up a deaf child in a 
hearing atmosphere. It becomes over- 
whelming at times, but persistence pays in 
the long run. 

Family and relatives who follow this 
course need not adjust themselves to the 
use of finger spelling and signs, and find 
it easier to include their deaf members in 
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ech and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
sses experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
rom ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
oni Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
lave Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
able CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
ring genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
ail instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
leaf therapy for spastics. 
rs Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
the Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
dif- sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
na year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
veil by Washington University. 
s in Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
this ) 
For further information address | 
the 
end iia DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
; in 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, os 



































I Discovered 
How To 


HEAR 
AGAIN 


IN 20 SECONDS 











I was in despair when I began to lose 
my hearing. Then one day—in just 20 
seconds—I discovered how to hear 
again. Thanks to the new Beltone 
Phantomold —a transparent, almost 
invisible device—NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN MY EAR. Discover how 
you, too, may hear again. Mail coupon 
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Symphonette SO eal 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


' MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY i 
! Beltone Hearing Aid Company, ! 
| 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. t 
! Please send meina plain wrapper, with- ! 
! out obligation, FREE booklet that tells ! 
|. how deaf can hear again without a ! 
button showing in the ear. 
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family gatherings. The deaf themselves 
have more of the feeling that they belong to 
a family. I have three nephews who could 
understand me, much to my gratification, 
even before they could string words to- 
gether. I still swell with pride whenever 
they ask me to read stories to them. 

Children’s conversations, as we all know, 
are very often mystifying and fanatic, and 
furnish much amusement for adults. | 
have had much entertainment from being 
one of them, and now am regretting that 
my nephews are becoming more rational 
with the passing years. 

Being constantly in a hearing atmos- 
phere, sometimes I forget my handicap. Re- 
cently I was at a party where we played 
several games. In one game we were given 
seat numbers, each one being connected 
with a certain set of numbers. We were sup- — 
posed to answer quickly with the correct” 
numbers when our own numbers were_ 
called. As we had to keep changing seats, — 
it was a feat to remember the correct num- © 
bers. Otherwise, we had to leave the game, — 

At first I forgot that I would be at dis- 
advantage in such a game. Then I was” 
about to resign myself to the status of a ~ 
spectator, when my number was called and ~ 
someone prodded my arm to answer. It 
meant that I was supposed to play. 


Afterwards I told my hostess of my 
initial embarrassment at finding myself in 
such a game. She could not understand 
my feeling, and she was even surprised, 
now that I had made her realize it, that 
she and the others had automatically ad- 
justed the game for me without thinking, 
without even any prearrangement among 
them. 





ante 


For such casual acceptance among the 
hearing is all this striving that means so 
much heartbreak in the process worth- 
while? The answer is to be found in the 
records of the adult deaf who have prac: 
ticed oralism consistently. If a scientific 
survey of all the deaf is ever made, it will — 
be discovered, I am confident, that those 
who have had the desire and strength to 
use their oral training to the best advantage 
possible are the best adjusted group. 
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EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARK 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 








“Eveready” “B” Batteries give 
better hearing |-o-n-g-e-r! 


@ Yes, it makes a lot of difference to your poise and self- 
confidence to know that you can depend on better hearing 
longer. “Eveready” “B” batteries give you more full-volume 
operation according to your own individual needs! It’s a fact 
that in each “Eveready” “B” battery there is more active, energy- 
producing material. That means economical use, better service! 
So ask your hearing-aid dealer for “Eveready” hearing-aid “B” 
batteries. Ask for them by name! 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes productsjof 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 








WANTED: in September, trained teacher for deaf and 
hard of hearing children in Day School. Small classes, 
pleasant working conditions, attractive salary. Junior 
League School of Speech Correction, Inc., 517 North 
20th Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama. 





WANTED: Oral teacher for residential school in the 
middle west for 1950-51 school year. Address Box 
K-4, Volta Review. 


THE MONTANA SCHOOL for Deaf and Blind, Great 
Falls, Montana, will have an opening for an oral teach- 
er, primary department. Attractive salary. 


WANTED: In September, two trained oral teachers for 
deaf and hard of hearing children in Day School. Send 
applications with qualifications to Dr. C. M. Donnelly, 
City Supt. of Schools, 301 S. Lawrence St., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


WANTED for September: two trained teachers for 
deaf and hard of hearing children; also one itinerant 
teacher to do speech correction and lip reading. Public 
Day School set up with tenure and retirement, nine 
month term, minimum salary $2,700. Mrs. Marie El- 
liott Sweet, Line Ave. School, Shreveport, La. 








What About Auditory 
Training and Hearing 
Aids—and YOU? 


HEARING AND DEAFNESS, A Guide 
for Laymen, by Hallowell Davis, M.D. $5.00 


LIP READING AND HEARING AIDS, 
by Irene R. Ewing 1.50 

TRAIN YOUR HEARING, by Mary 
Wood Whitehurst - paper cover, 1.00 
cloth, 3.00 

AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHIL- 
DREN, by Mary Wood Whitehurst 4.00 

ACOUSTIC METHOD FOR TRAIN- 

ING THE DEAF AND HARD OF 

HEARING CHILD, by Max Gold- 
mein; MED. 54 3.00 


(plus 10c each for handling and mailing) 


ALSO TEN-CENT REPRINTS RELATIVE 
TO THE SUBJECT 


Write for price lists 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Dept. 450 


1537 - 35TH .ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. ¢ 
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Salad Days.—She was studying the menu in 
the rather dim light of the fashionable cafe, with- 
out finding anything that appealed to her. Glane- 
ing across the aisle, she saw a woman contemplat- 
ing an inviting-looking salad on the table before 
her. “Bring me a salad like that,” she said to the 
waiter, indicating the other table. The waiter 
looked. “Pardon me,” he said in a low voice, 
“but that is the lady‘s hat.” 


Night Prayers.—The four-year-old had spent 
the evening playing with her new alphabet blocks, 
She was quite drowsy when she was finally sent 
off to bed. Then she remembered that she must 
say her prayers. She started, but her head began 
to nod. Finally she gave up, got into bed, and 
let her head drop on the pillow. “Dear Lord,” she 
said, sleepily, “I’m too sleepy—I can’t say my 
prayers right. But there are my blocks; You spell 
the prayers out for Yourself.” 


As the Crow Flies.—Stopping his car near a 
mountain shack in the Ozarks, a tourist called to 
an old woman sitting on the porch: “‘How far is it 
to the nearest town?” She considered. “Wal,” 
she said, finally, “Pa figgers hit’s about ten mile 
thar and about twelve back.” “But how in the 
world could that be?” asked the astonished tour- 
ist. “Hit’s because Pa walks a lot straighter goin’ 
than comin’,” said the old woman. 


Force of Habit.—The employer had lost his 
patience. “Look here, Jones,” he said, meeting 
the incoming employee, “how is it that you are 
never on time any more?” The empioyee hung 
his head. “Well, boss,” he said, finally, “it’s 
really your fault in a way. You've drilled us so 
thoroughly on never watching the clock here, that 
I’ve lost the habit of watching it at home.” 


Bridge.—Mrs. Johnson was explaining that her 
new maid was a treasure. It seems they had been 
short a player the evening before, and the new 
maid had put on one of Mrs. Johnson’s dresses 
and filled in admirably. “That certainly was help- 
ful,” agreed the friend. “Yes,” said Mrs. John- 
son, “and I won her week’s wages, too” she added 
triumphantly. 


Joke? Perhaps this isn’t really funny, after all. 
It is about a New England farmer who after a 
very fine supper — both as to quality and quan- 
tity — leaned back in his chair, sighed blissfully, 
and addressed his wife in compliment: “Pru- 
dence,” he drawled, “when I think of all you've 
meant to me, sometimes it’s mighty hard not 
to tell you.” 


Not really? The wife was greatly pleased with 
her success at the woman’s meeting. She said to 
her husband, “Yes, I was absolutely outspoken 
this afternoon.” Her husband looked incredulous. 
“I can hardly believe it, my dear,” he said. “Who 
outspoke you?” 

















